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RE-RECORDINGS 


By THE 


UNDERSTAND that Columbia are as busy as 
[xis Master’s Voice in re-recording ; but except for 
Holst’s Planets they have not sent me any speci- 
mens of their second thoughts. So I can tell you 
nothing about them. 

The H.M.V. re-recordings can only with some 
licence be called such, for even if the operatic aria or 
composition has already been recorded many of the 
artists are new. First of all let us look at the operatic 
supplement. In the February and March Gramo- 
PHONE we had the privilege of reading what Mr. 
Herman Klein had to say about it, and the only 
reason why I bother you with my opinion is to serve 
as a supplement to Mr. Klein’s advice just as you 
might ask a friend who had been at a first night of 
the play after you had read a criticism of it in The 
Times. There must be a lot of people who are think- 
ing that they could afford one or two of these magni- 
ficent re-recordings and who may still be feeling a 
little doubtful which to get of the multitude issued. 
I ask myself which half-a-dozen I should choose if 


EDITOR 


somebody played through the lot and offered me three 
of the twelve-inch discs and three of the ten-inch. 
I feel pretty sure that the first I should pick would 
be DB.1050—Gigli and De Luca in Solenne in quest’ 
ora from La Forza del Destino on one side and 
O Mimi, tu pit non torni from Bohéme on the other. 
I suppose I must admit that this is much better than 
the old recording by Caruso and Scotti of these two 
duets; but theirs have been favourites for so many 
years that I find it hard to be disloyal. Hislop and 
Granforte have recorded both arias electrically on one 
disc, and emphatically this version by Gigli and De 
Luca is much superior to theirs. It is in fact perfect. 
Both the tenor and the barytone are in splendid voice, 
and Gigli at his best is the nearest thing we have to 
the lamented Caruso, whose little daughter I read has 
just been awarded £2,500 a year from the sale of her 
father’s records. I wonder how many of our contem- 
porary tenors will be selling like that seven years 
after death in spite of electrical recording to help 
their fame. Not many. De Luca has always been 
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my favourite barytone, and I much hope that we 
shall be given more re-recorded solos of his when 
another of these supplements comes along. He makes 
almost every other barytone sound harsh. 

Now for my second twelve-inch record. I think 
that will be DB.1007—Zenatello with chorus in Una 
Vela from Otello, and the same mighty tenor with an 
equally mighty barytone, Apollo Granforte, in Si 
pel ciel marmoreo giuro from the same opera. This 
disc would be worth getting for the orchestral accom- 
paniment, which is thrilling. I hope that we shall 
gradually get most of what I am coming to think is 
my favourite opera from Zenatello. Let me remind 
readers of the two other splendid Othello records 
made electrically by him—one with Hina Spani, the 
other with Noto. The mention of Hina Spani brings 
me to my third twelve-inch disc, for I am going to 
choose her in Tacea la notte from Trovatore and 
Ma dall’ arido stelo from Un Ballo in Maschera 
(DB.1045). I thought that Mr. Klein was perhaps a 
little ungenerous to this soprano from the Argentine. 
I expect he’s right in his cautions, but I must say her 
voice appeals to me more than many of the later 
H.M.V. celebrity sopranos. There’s a warmth of 
velvet in it which I find extraordinarily pleasant. 
Still, I want to hear more of her before I reach a final 
opinion, and I dare say my readers will consider Mr. 
Klein’s fainter praise nearer the truth. 

Now for the three ten-inch discs. Two of them will 
be tenors. Gigli in two arias from Boito’s Mefistofele 
shall have first choice. One can hardly imagine the 
moving aria Giunto sul passo estremo better sung. 
I liked his Dai campi, dai prati not quite as much as 
his old recording, and certainly not as much as 
MacCormack’s. Still, it is a first-class performance, 
and the other aria is something quite exceptional as 
a piece of singing. DA.888 is the number. Tito 
Schipa shall be my second choice. I think I first 
heard him four or five years ago on an Actuelle record 
in Prendi l’anel—one of Bellini’s most melodious arias, 
or is my memory deceiving me? Storage fans will be 
shocked if I confess I cannot immediately produce the 
record and check my memory ; but my head is usually 
more reliable than my hands. I really cannot choose 
between the two Schipa discs. They are both delight- 
ful. DA.874 has two of the arias from II Barbiere. 
DA.885 has Questa o quella on one side and Sogno 
soave from delicious Don Pasquale on the other. I’m 
glad to find Mr. Klein comparing Schipa to the great 
Bonci. And, you know, it is a relief after these 
Mussolini-inspired tenors to listen to Schipa. He has 
the secrets of an older style, of a more gracious period. 
There is never a hint of tub-thumping. We run no 
risk of being shell-shocked in listening to him. Let 
us do all we can to encourage Tito Schipa by buying 
his records. He is an asset to international peace. 

For my third ten-inch disc I shall choose the final 
duet from Aida sung by Rosa Ponselle and Giovanni 
Martinelli (DA.810), and having done so feel inclined 


to change my mind and secure Ezio Pinza in two 
arias from Halevy’s La Juive (DA.907). I should 
have no hesitation in choosing Pinza if the voice were 
all; but the music of La Juive is dreary stuff to my 
taste. Anyway, let us leave it this way—thet if you 
buy six of these operatic re-recordings Pinza cannot 
be omitted. But I would spend an extra eighteen- 
pence and get one of his three twelve-inch discs, 
which are all more interesting than his single ten-inch. 
I find Ezio Pinza and Tito Schipa the best of the 
younger singers. The bass has as much style as the 
tenor. I am not going to put him up against Pol 
Plangon in the Tambour Major, because I don’t 
believe that anybody will ever sing this delightful 
song half as well as Plangon. By the way, I see the 
record of it has vanished not merely from the crimson 
celebrity supplement, but also from the sea-green 
incorruptibles in Part II. If any reader comes across 
it at the Gramophone Exchange or at Foyle’s or at 
Mr. H. L. Wilson’s in Shaftesbury Avenue, let him 
put the money down on the counter and take it home 
with him. Never mind the scratch: roses have 
thorns. If anybody wants to know what I think is a 
supreme performance he can hear it when Pol Plangon 
sings Le Tambour Major. To return to Ezio Pinza. 
DB.1088 is a good disc. On one side you have 
Possente Numi from The Magic Flute, on the other 
Donne che riposate from Meyerbeer’s Roberto il 
Diavolo. Mr. Agate might say the sublime and the 
ridiculous. Well, well, I shan’t argue with him over 
Meyerbeer beyond saying that I consider Meyerbeer’s 
Gothic terrors a less presumptuous outrage on the 
intelligence of humanity than the crook dramas and 
detective novels which are their equivalent of the 
moment. In my innocence I had long thought it was 
as difficult to curdle the blood of a dramatic critic as 
it was to make the young man shiver in the Grimm 
fairy-tale. Recent articles I have read by these 
pseudo-robots have dispelled that illusion. I have 
had to realize that they are as easily frightened as 
politicians by bogies. If any of my readers object to 
Mozart and Meyerbeer in double harness, let them 
consider DB.1087, on which Ezio Pinza sings most 
admirably O tu, Palermo from the Sicilian Vespers 
and Dormird sol nel manto mio regal from Don 
Carlos. Both early Verdi, all plumes and tights and 
swords, with a rich atmosphere of gas and grease 
paint about them—grateful and comforting to me 
and I hope to some of my readers. The third record, 
DB.1086, has the Tambour Major already mentioned 
on one side, and on the other Ninna Nanna, the 
charming berceuse from Mignon. All four records 
from Ezio Pinza are first class, and he is undoubtedly 
the Italian bass from whom we may expect most 
during the next decade. Not that Marcel Journet is 
finished yet. His record of Vecchia zimarra and the 
drinking song in honour of porter from Martha is as 
good as anything he has ever given us, and he is sixty 
years old. I only hope I shall be able to write as 
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easily when I am sixty and we are approaching the 
two-hundred-and-fiftieth number of THE Gramo- 
PHONE. 

Now we come to two tenors neither of whom gives 
me much pleasure. I have no doubt whatever that 
Fernand Ansseau is a fine singer and a great artist, 
but his voice grates on my ear. I have equally no 
dovbt that Michele Fleta is a bad singer. When he 
made his début with Ay ay, ay, it seemed to me that 
we might be listening to a new Caruso. Alas, he 
has been singing steadily worse ever since, and it 
seems now that he is no more likely to become a 
Caruso than I am. There is not a cheap effect of 
which he is not at once the master and the slave. 
He has a vibrato like a suburban dinner-gong. In 
fact it’s absurd to call such a wobble a vibrato. He 
uses his voice as a music-hall stunt-violinist uses his 
instrument. After playing through these four re- 
recordings I ask myself if he is singing or advertising 
a gargle. And yet when he forgets his tricks he can 
still make us hear what a singer he might have been 
—dare I say might become even now, for he is only 
thirty ? 

Margaret Sheridan has a good voice, but I venture 
to doubt if she has much notion of acting. It is not 
fair to judge a singer as an actress without seeing 
her; but there’s a coldness and lack of temperament 
to my ear, and I do believe that they can be detected 
on the gramophone. Elizabeth Schumann has such 
an exquisite voice and such a perfect style that I can 


forget her failure sometimes to convey the part she 


is playing. She has been, I think, overpraised for 
her performance of Mozart, but it is easy to forgive 
any critic for overpraising her because she is un- 
questionably so very much better than most of her 
contemporaries. Still, if Mr. Klein were to assure me 
that she was as good as some of the sopranos he has 
been lucky to hear in the past I should feel dis- 
appointed. Now Maria Jeritza, who is technically 
nothing like as good a singer as Elizabeth Schumann, 
has the power of conveying life, which will serve as 
well as any other as a definition of genius. She has 
an intensely individual voice, and it is a voice that 
I can love, not blindly, for I recognize her faults, and 
perhaps readers will say that one cannot really love 
except blindly. This re-recording of Elsa’s Dream 
and Elizabeth’s Prayer appeared almost simultane- 
ously with a record by Elizabeth Rethberg of the 
same arias on a Brunswick disc. I have no doubt 
whatever that Rethberg gives the better performance, 
but I would always choose Jeritza’s disc for my own 
pleasure. I liked Dusolina Gianni very much in her 
Spanish folk-songs, but I have not yet cared much 
for her in opera. I have no criticism to offer of her 
Ritorna vincitor and O patria mia; but it left no im- 
pression. 

Readers must remember that the judgment of a 
large number of records like this pile of re-recordings 
will always err on the side of indifference. With the 


best will in the world one gets bored with repetitions 
of the same aria, and one is apt to praise unduly any 
novelty, because novelty has been refreshing. That 
is why I welcome Jeritza with her warmth of in- 
dividual beauty. I feel that a personality is giving 
life to my machine. And I must say that I felt this 
when I was playing the Hina Spani discs. I felt it 
in her duet with Zenatello, and she has not dis- 
appointed me as a soloist. I hope that readers will 
try her two discs DB.1045 and DA.879 and decide 
for themselves if I am not right in thinking hers a 
voice with some warmth of life that can touch stale 
old arias with a fresh beauty. I think I am going to 
like Guglielmetti, the Columbia coloratura soprano, 
better than Toti dal Monte; but the fact is I never 
grow tired of the arias from Lucia, and I always like 
the last soprano best. Mr. Agate, in a recent book, 
cited Bellini, Donizetti, and Meyerbeer as part of a 
brainless crew. I do not feel sure that the brain of a 
nightingale is as large as the brain of an elephant, 
but I do feel perfectly sure which I want to hear 
singing. Poor, brainless Donizetti wrote for nightin- 
gales. The creatures some of his brainier successors 
wrote for God in His mercy has not yet created. 

The re-recordings of Martinelli have disappointed 
me a little. I suppose it is that he has felt bound to 
enter the bull-ring; but I liked him better when as 
Don José to Farrar’s Carmen he stayed outside. 
Indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that not one 
of these re-recordings have displaced the first Mar- 
tinellis in my esteem. The best is the duet with 
Ponselle from Aida. The others convey a sense of 
strain which is fatal to: one’s enjoyment. I don’t 
mind how noisy a singer is provided I don’t feel that 
it is costing him an effort. The ugliest sight in the 
world is a grand piano being carried downstairs. A 
sense of ease is the basis of aesthetic pleasure. 
Antonio Cortis makes even more noise than Martinelli, 
but I did not feel that it cost him such an effort. His 
two ten-inch records are remarkable. And he sings 
the Donizetti aria as well as he sings the melodramatic 
din of Ah, che tormento from Giordano’s Cena delle 
Befje. This is certainly a tenor from whom we may 
hope a great deal. 

’ The performance of the Prologue from Pagliacci by 
Apollo Granforte is more impressive than that of the 
American barytone, Lawrence Tibbett; but they are 
both sound recordings without being touched by in- 
spiration. However, it must be difficult to do any- 
thing with the Prologue nowadays. The fact is we 
are sick of the Prologue. It is not good enough to 
bear endless repetition. Armand Crabbé gives us an 
excellent record of the drinking song from Hamlet 
and of Largo al factotum sung in French. But it 
would be idle to say that he displaces the standard 
performances we already have. Nor does Angelo 
Minghetti show any signs of displacing other tenors 
in the popular Rigoletto and Bohéme arias, and as 
for Lemolino Silva it is merely ridiculous to put him 
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in scarlet. He wants a lot more drilling yet, and even 
then I think his chest measurement will disqualify 
him. If any reader can get hold (without buying it) 
of his record of Questa o quella and will play it imme- 
diately after Tito Schipa’s record of the same aria, 
he will have in three minutes a better lesson in what 
good singing is than I can give him in three years of 
writing. These scarlet uniforms are being awarded 
too prodigally, and the magnificent black label records 
of Géta Ljungberg and Friedrich Schorr are good 
evidence of this. I suspect that our English H.M.V. 
people realize it, and I would remind some of these 
bedecked American celebrities that all their fame 
and all their money across the Atlantic will mean 
nothing to them ultimately unless they achieve 
European esteem as well. There were those blatant 
records of Marion Talley. We do not want raw 
singing like that in Europe. I have no prejudice. I 
am, in fact, half-American. But when I am invited 
to pay 8s. 6d. to hear Miss Marion Talley and only 
6s. 6d. to hear an exquisite artist like Madame Géta 
Ljungberg I feel I must utter a grand remonstrance. 
Her record of the two arias from Forza del Destino 
is beautiful, and Friedrich Schorr in Hans Sachs’s 
Monologue, O Star of Eve, and Wie aus der Ferne 
from The Flying Dutchman is superb. In all these 
discs the orchestral accompaniment is of the finest 
quality. I was almost forgetting Walter Widdop in 
Viadimir’s aria from Prince Igor and Lohengrin’s 
Narration. This makes a worthy fourth for these 
black labels. But we have not reached the end of 
these ‘* re-recordings,’’ and I do want to say a word 
of gratitude to H.M.V. for their plum-coloured issue 
of operatic choruses, I need not praise the La Scala 
Chorus, but in the numbers of new records that 
appear every month it is so easy to take for granted 
discs like these. One feels that they are so good as 
hardly to need recommendation. I Lombardi, 
Nabucco, Ernani, La Sonnambula, Faust, and 
Carmen provide the choruses. Nobody should fail to 
take an early opportunity of hearing them and 
choosing which he wants. It will be idle to grumble 
about the price of records unless practical support is 
forthcoming whenever concessions are made, and to 
publish these splendid choruses at a popular price is 
a real concession. 

No greater testimony to the popularity of Mr. 
Robert Radford and Mr. Peter Dawson could be given 
than the generous list of re-recordings to which they 
are treated. And I was glad to find Miss Leila 
Megane’s beautiful Welsh records given a new life, 
while Mr. Browning Mummery must not be forgotten 
when collections are being brought up to date. Last, 
but not least, Mr. John Goss gives us a re-recording 
of Shenandoah and two other shanties. Need I add 
that this is perfect ? 

Of the orchestral re-recordings I think the Hun- 
garian Fantasia appealed to me most. Mr. de Grecf 


must be given a good deal of the credit, for I believe 


I have written in the early days of THE GRAMOPHONE 
that his old Hungarian Fantasia was the best of the 
piano with orchestral records. It is interesting to 
compare the two and notice the difference that 
electrical recording has made. It came as quite a 
shock when I heard those double-basses at the be- 
ginning, so completely was I accustomed to the tubas 
of old days. The Schumann Concerto was something 
of a disappointment, and for that I blame Cortot’s 
interpretation, which is no more attractive to me 
under new conditions than it used to be. I don’t 
believe that Schumann can be Gallicized. Once again 
I must remind the recording companies that Miss 
Fanny Davies is alive and that she plays Schumann 
a very great deal better than Cortot ever will. When 
he is dealing with composers with whom he is in sym- 
pathy few pianists can equal Cortot. But Schumann 
is not Schumann when he plays him. Some people 
may think he improves him. I donot. I am quarrel- 
ing with his interpretation not his technique, though 
even that is not impeccable in this concerto. The 
Don Juan under Coates is the best we have had, but 
I did not feel it was a complete success. The fact is 
we are all getting used to the wonders of electrical 
recording and beginning to be critical again. We 
want more recording like the Roman Carnival of 
Berlioz. I am not bringing Stokowski and his Phila- 
delphians into the argument. By the way, they have 
published a Franck Symphony and _ Beethoven 
Seventh in America. I wish they would send us these 
records instead of some of those pretentious red seals. 

I had intended to write at some length about the 
Planets, but I have had too much work to do lately 
to get my ideas into order, and I must postpone my 
remarks. 

I owe an apology to His Master’s Voice for accusing 
them of surreptitiousness over Chaliapine’s magnifi- 
cent record from Don Quixote. But the mid-monthly 
bulletin for January, with a picture of the great man 
outside, which they have now courteously sent me, 
had not been sent before, and so I was unaware that 
it appeared with so much deserved pomp and circum- 
stance. Anyway, I don’t regret my accusation, 
because it gives me an opportunity of once more call- 
ing attention to this remarkable performance. 

I also owe an apology to a Jersey reader who most 
kindly sent me four early records of celebrities. I 
will write to him personally when I can get level with 
my correspondence and find his address, which is 
buried at the moment. 

There is no doubt whatever that the sound of the 
gramophone makes the ink flow. One gentleman 
wrote to me the other day and asked me twenty-three 
questions, any one of which would have kept the 
Expert Committee arguing for a week, and then 
added a postscript with nine more, the easiest of 
which was ‘** Who do you think is the best tenor? ” 


Compton Mackenzie. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anpb THE SINGER 


(ContinueZ) 


The New H.M.V. Operatic Records—IT 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


5 the termination of my present task is reached 
Awith this article, I ought perhaps to preface it 

with a few impressions regarding the new 
H.M.V. recordings as a whole. Well, only one verdict 
is possible. There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the records comprised in this Operatic Supplement 
have raised enormously the level of average merit 
associated with the vocal section of the H.M.V. 
catalogue. For the recording itself no words of 
praise would be excessive. Thanks to the electrical 
process, it has become such a true and faithful re- 
flection of the original presentation that the whole 
ensemble, no matter how vast or complex its com- 
ponent parts, seems to be actually and actively in 
progress in our very midst, focussed within a per- 
spective that the ears can grasp as easily as the eyes 
can take in a picture. 

That further improvement will be made is certain ; 
but it will depend more, in my opinion, upon the 
executants or the conductors than upon the mechan- 
ism. What is required is a more perfect balance 
between the dynamic forces that constitute the 
** blend.’’ As things stand now, the ideal balance is 
too frequently a matter of chance—much the same 
as it is in a wireless broadcast performance, only not 
so ** rough and ready ”’ or so blurred and noisy. 
Obviously more pains will have to be taken by 
singers and instrumentalists alike; pieces will have 
to be gone over and again, with unrelaxing patience 
on everybody’s part, and under the watchful super- 
vision of a capable, experienced listener. Particu- 
larly in choral ensembles there must be increased 
care not to allow principals to blot out choristers, or 
vice versé; or to let both together obliterate the 
supporting orchestra. The position of the various 
forces in front of the microphone is doubtless an im- 
portant factor, and often enough the effect on my 
ears seems to indicate that it is all wrong. But that 
it can be remedied and the proper balance obtained 
is equally certain. 

Another warning—addressed this time to English 
male soloists. They are too much out for volume. 
Perhaps it is because they are mildly jealous of the 
foreigner, with his bigger voice and freer production. 
Anyhow, their tone sounds a great deal louder on the 
gramophone than it does as a rule in the concert-room 
or even in the opera house. They appear to be stand- 
ing quite elose—much too close—to the microphone, 
and, by using excessive breath-pressure, they either 
detract from the natural beauty and purity of their 
voices or else they set up a vibrato whieh is not a 


normal feature of their singing. In this matter, as 
I think I have observed before, the microphone is 
more relentless than a highly-polished mirror. It 
shows up every defect to which the human voice is 
liable ; and I regret to add that the habit of making 
the tone unsteady by careless or unskilful breathing 
is one of the commonest of those defects. Otherwise 
electrical recording is a grand discovery, and, so long 
as its facilities are not abused and its dangers avoided, 
it is going to prove a permanent blessing for what 
Americans are still pleased to call the ‘* talking- 
machine world.”’ 

And now to continue with the H.M.V. records. 
Hilda Spani, to whose advance to solo rank I drew 
attention in the first of these articles, makes yet 
another forward step with a 10 in. Puccini disc of 
surpassing excellence (DA.879). It would be difficult 
to imagine a more delicate and refined rendering 
either of the Addio di Mimi or the charming page, 
In quelle trine morbide, from Manon Lescaut. This 
singer offers a lesson in naturalness, sweetness, and 
steadiness of tone to many English sopranos I could 
name—above all the naturalness, which induces the 
best possible quality for recording purposes. If 
vocalists could leave their nerves behind them and 
forget themselves as well as their little mannerisms 
when they approach the microphone, what a gain it 
would be for all concerned ! 

Even an artist with all the savoir faire of Walter 
Widdop, whose fine tenor sounds so free in the theatre 
(and will, I hope, do so at Covent Garden very 
shortly), fails to do himself complete justice when it 
comes to recording. An element of muscular con- 
striction and consequent throatiness creeps into his 
timbre. He sustains well, but he uses his chest 
instead of his ribs and diaphragm to propel the up- 
ward exhalation of breath, and instantly the voice 
takes on a slight yet perceptible vibrato which per- 
vades the entire piece. What a pity this is! For 
positively it is the only fault I have to find with the 
excerpts from Prince Igor and Lohengrin upon a 
single disc (D.1858, 12 in.). Better declamation and 
diction one could hardly wish for; dreamy romantic 
feeling suffuses the delightful air Daylight is fading, 
from Borodin’s opera; while the Narration from the 
final scene of Lohengrin is given with an unusually 
smooth, elegant legato, even though the tone trembles 
a little all the time. The intonation, too, is faultless, 
showing that the singer has a perfect ear, which is by 
no means always the case in this glorious Wagnerian 
mélo. So, having begun with a criticism, I find 
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myself ending this paragraph on a note of high 
praise. 

With a contribution of two splendid discs, the dis- 
tinguished German baritone, Friedrich Schorr, makes 
a noteworthy début with H.M.V. It would seem, 
nevertheless, that the work was done in Berlin, not 
at Hayes—though of course the modus operandi was 
the same, and probably the mechanical personnel as 
well. But what concerns us is the result; and, 
happily, that is irreproachable. The orchestra is that 
of the State Opera, conducted by Leo Blech, whose 
exceptional ability and experience are made manifest 
in an admirable balance and clarity of instrumental 
tone. We have first of all the finale to the last act of 
Die Meistersinger done in two parts (Verachtet mir 
die Meister and Was deutsch und echt, D.1354, 
12 in.). This is all splendidly sung by Herr Schorr in 
his own rich, sonorous, powerful tone, with the noble 
ending supported by an excellent chorus. The other 
dise yields more familiar pages from earlier operas of 
Wagner, viz., the O star of eve (in German O du, 
mein holder Abendstern) from Tannhiiuser, and the 
opening solo of the duet (Wie aus der Ferne) between 
Vanderdecken and Senta from The Flying Dutchman 
(D.1355, 12 in.). Both are gems and both most 
poetically interpreted ; still, I especially welcome the 
beautiful passage from the Dutchman, not only for 
its haunting melodic charm, but because the singer 
so exquisitely realizes the composer’s indication that 
it shall be sung ‘** mezza voce e con molto porta- 
mento.’? The true effect of this is seldom attained 
by a heavy voice like Schorr’s ; yet here it is, ** beyond 
all possible manner of doubt.”’ 

My previous advice on the subject of loud recording 
I particularly commend to Mr. Browning Mummery, 
together with a concentrated study of the record 
noticed in the preceding paragraph. This talented 
countryman of Dame Melba has still a great deal to 
do before his technique will compare with hers on 
points such as vowel-formation, tone gradation, re- 
finement of expression, and other of the nuances that 
proclaim an artist. He either shouts at the top of his 
voice as in The whole world over, or he changes from 
a splashing outburst to a display of artificial tearful 
grief, as in Yes, in one sudden moment (C.1425, 12 
in.). These samples from Madame Butterfly represent, 
as it were, the head and tail of Pinkerton’s offending ; 
his reckless rushing into a solemn engagement, and 
the ‘* crocodile tears ’’ that precede his escape from 
the scene of the tragedy. The same loud voice lies 
thickly over both; a voice whose ring is much more 
honest than the young lieutenant’s conduct. The 
whole costs only 4s. 6d., orchestra included, so that 
you get plenty for your money. 

I come now to the final group in this long selection. 
It consists of six choruses from the old operas, all but 
one Italian; and four choruses from Carmen, besides 
three instrumental excerpts from the latter. The 
whole are comprised in this order in three 12 in. 


discs, B.2622-4 and C.1422-4, priced respectively at 
8s. and 4s. 6d. My tastes being of the all-round type, 
I can enjoy some of the things at which the modern 
highbrow looks askance. Let me, therefore, candidly 
confess that I took a sober pleasure in listening to the 
tuneful numbers sung by the choristers of La Scala 
under Carlo Sabajno; and no less, certainly, in the 
well-known Carmen items, as rendered at Covent 
Garden under Vincenzo Bellezza. They are, almost 
without exception, clear, restrained, musical, and 
rhythmically vigorous. I disagree, though, with 
Signor Bellezza’s tempo in the opening scene from 
Carmen, because it is altogether too fast for either 
the music or the singers, and therefore altogether 
wrong. In happy contrast to this, the Cigarette 
Chorus on the reverse side is taken at Bizet’s Opéra- 
Comique speed, and, delightfully sung both by men 
and girls, strikes one at once as the perfect thing. 
The solo bits in the earlier chorus are done by 
Katherine Arkandy and Octava Dua, and, but for 
being so badly hurried, would sound better than they 
do. Bellezza’s extra ‘*‘ notch’? makes everybody 
gabble their words. 

Personally, I enjoyed the Scala choruses in a 
special degree, because they brought back recollec- 
tions of old Covent Garden days when they used to 
be sung at the Saturday afternoon operatic concerts 
in the Floral Hall—now (let me whisper it) the 
Potato Market. The choristers, clad in their best 
Sunday Italian garments, occupied two long rows at 
the back of the platform, and had to sit there all 
through the concert, listening (if not asleep) to the 
illustrious ‘‘ stars,’’ headed as a rule by Adelina 
Patti, who shared the operatic programme. Those 
were the occasions when we got these very choruses— 
most of them unisonal, if not in thirds and sixths— 
out of I Lombardi, Nabucco, Ernani, etc., even when 
the operas themselves were not being given. And, 
thanks to the Floral Hall and the Italian organ- 
grinders, you would hear these old tunes being 
whistled all over London. One of them, O fosco 
cielo, took me still further back to the juvenile parties 
at which I used to dance to the Sonnambula Quad- 
rilles, arranged from the opera by Dan Godfrey or 
Charles D’Albert, I forget which. Only of course it 
sounds very differently, properly sung, on this record ; 
being, indeed, the narrative set to music by Bellini in 
his inimitable manner wherein the simple villagers 
relate to the Conte Rodolfo, their lord and master, all 
about the horrid spectacle of the nocturnal ghost 
that haunts their mountain retreat—none other than 
poor Amina, who walks in her sleep! I apologize for 
the reminiscence; but you will agree that it appro- 
priately winds up this long story. 

So much for the H.M.V. Operatic Supplement 
bearing date January 15th, 1928. It will, I imagine, 
be supplemented by others in turn. Of the lot so far 
issued is would appear that seven discs only have 
replaced old recordings, the remainder being new. 
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Hina Spani and Dusolina Giannini have been ad- 
vanced to the rank of *‘ celebrity artists ’’ (operatic) ; 
while Luella Paikin, Antonio Cortis, Angelo Min- 
ghetti, Lomelino Silva, Lawrence Tibbett, and 
Friedrich Schorr have made their first appearance in 
this Company’s catalogue. Altogether a highly in- 
teresting showing. With regard to Miss Luella 
Paikin, I have been asked to clear up any doubts 
that a remark of mine may have created as to her 
nationality. I do so with pleasure. She is a born 
Manchester girl, and her father is a resident in that 
city at the present time. Before going abroad she 
sang with the Carl Rosa Company eight or nine years 
ago, and it was whilst appearing at Southport in 
Rigoletto that the Secretary of a Manchester Male 
Voice Choir engaged her for one of their concerts. 
That engagement was cancelled, however, in conse- 
quence of her leaving for Italy, where, of course, she 
acquired both the art and the experience that have. 
since been admired in London in her concert and 
gramophone work. 


Gramophone Stars for Covent Garden 


Almost I feel that I ought to offer excuses for 
associating operatic “ stars’? per se with the 
gramophone; for in reality this grand invention 
is essentially democratic in its nature, and therein 
differs wholly from ‘* grand opera,’’ whose exponents 
are divided into distinct classes. I know all about 
celebrity lists and coloured labels, and so forth (if I 
did not the prices would soon inform me); but still 
I hold that ‘‘ stars ’’ are not ‘‘ stars ’’ before the 
microphone until they have proved their ability to 
make a good record; therefore, vis-d-vis of that for- 
midable test, all singers should be reckoned as equals. 
Moreover, every one of them, whether eminent or not, 
is independent of the other, and is working primarily 
on his or her own account. Hence the democratic 
basis. 

Yet naturally we find among the list of inter- 
national stars (so-called) compiled for the forthcoming 
Royal Opera season many of what may fairly be 
termed the pick of the gramophone operatic perfor- 
mers. They are not there because they are “ best 
sellers,’’ or anything like it. (I miss, for instance, 
Mme. Galli-Curci and Master Lough.) But they have 
been engaged because of their world-wide reputations ; 
because they have abnormally fine voices, and can 
be relied on to do their particular job, whatever it 
may be, as nearly to perfection as 20th-century grand 
opera entitles us to expect. Let it be remembered 
that they have to act as well as to sing, to move and 
gesticulate as well as study dynamic effects. There 
is a good deal more to do on the stage before the 
footlights than when standing in front of the indul- 
gent microphone, which so many singers needlessly 
tremble before or shout at—or both. Nowadays, too, 


they may be fulfilling the two functions in the opera 
house at the same moment—singing for their audience 
and for the recording angel who is taking them un- 
awares. Nor is the day far distant when television 
will step in and complete the miracle, giving us the 
picture as well as the music, bringing the aural and 
the visual reproduction of the opera to our very fire- 
side. Being a bit of an optimist, I am confidently 
hoping to live to witness that amazing achievement. 

Meanwhile I congratulate Lt.-Col. Eustace Blois 
and the directors of the new Covent Garden Syndicate 
upon the high level of the vocal talent that they have 
secured for the season that opens on April 30th. 
Somehow I do not think we shall greatly miss Jeritza, 
who is apparently too busy elsewhere, or too un- 
reasonable in her demands, or something. Anyhow, 
she dwells in our memories as an exotic rather than 
a hardy annual, and I admit that for my own part 
I can at any time dispense with orchids without a 
pang. On the other hand, we are to have the felicity 
of welcoming a genuine best-seller in Theodor 
Chaliapin. I am not sure how long he will stay here, 
but he has not been a regular member of a London 
opera company for many years, and it will be good 
to see him again in his old part of Boris Godounov, 
the superb embodiment wherein he made his début 
at Drury Lane in 1913. 

It would be idle to attempt a forecast of the operas 
in which the different artists will appear. A list of 
the rdles with which they are individually acquainted 
is inserted in every contract, but it does not follow 
from that that they will play the lot for which they 
are set down as disponibles. The customary over- 
lapping is bound to occur; but the experienced im- 
presario is aware of it, and also knows that it is better 
to have too many than too few performers available. 
Only in a saison de luwe such as this, however, will 
you see a collection of red-label aristocrats, including 
such as Lotte Lehmann, Frida Leider, Géta Ljung- 
berg, Maria Olcezewska, Fanny Heldy, Dusolina 
Giannini, Eva Turner, Margaret Sheridan, Jane 
Bourguignon, Fernand Ansseau, Rudolf Laubenthal, 
Lauritz Melchior, Aureliano Pertile, Clemens, Thill, 
Widdop, Ivar .Andrésen, Mariano Stabile, Emil 
Schipper, Marcel Journet, and others whose names 
are either new or less familiar. The two principal 
conductors will be Bruno Walter and Vincenzo 
Bellezza. 

With these forces engaged, one need not hesitate 
to predict some very high-class and interesting per- 
formances. I was alone in suggesting last summer in 
THe GRAMOPHONE that it would be found both wise 
and profitable to extend the season beyond six or even 
eight weeks, and I am glad to note that this year it 
is to last for ten weeks. I only hope that the Syndi- 
cate will be in a position, when July 6th arrives, to 
justify my advice by paying a dividend. 


Herman K1eEIn. 
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THE N.G.S. ORCHESTRAL RECORDS 


By JOHN BARBIROLLI 


Editor and readers of THE GRAMOPHONE for the 

non-appearance of my notes on the recent orches- 
tral records of the N.G.S. promised last month, but 
my work with the B.N.O.C. is of necessity very 
arduous during the first few weeks of a tour. I must 
also confess to being rather awed by the idea of having 
to write an “ article ’’ (this being my first essay in 
the art of journalism), and when, feeling tired at the 
end of a long day, I thought of making a start on the 
dread thing, the word “‘ article ’’ loomed large and 
terrible and completely shrivelled, so to speak, 
pencil and hand. However, the London Editor, 
though very kind and compassionate, is adamant, 
and so here goes, and I can only beg for your indul- 
gence and hope these few notes may be of some little 
interest to those who possess the records. 

The Haydn Symphony, though not one of the best 
known, surely contains some of the loveliest tunes in 
the Haydn Gallery, and the clear texture and rhyth- 
mic vitality of the music combine, I think, to make 
this a very happy choice for recording. 

This particular symphony will also, for me, always 
have special memories, as it was the opening item of 
the concert at which I had the honour of deputizing 
for Sir Thomas Beecham with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. The memory can be pleasant, as happily 
Sir Thomas’s indisposition, though painful, was not 
serious, and he was conducting again within a few 
days. 


I MUST first of all tender my apologies to the 


PURCELL SUITE. 


This is made up of various pieces taken from in- 
cidenta] music to plays, with the exception of the 
Adagio on the second record, which was originally a 
five-part Choral Anthem, written for the coronation 
of Charles II. I was first shown this piece by my 
friend Herbert Dawson (organist at St. Margaret’s 
with Dr. Roper), was much struck by the originality 
and beauty of the harmony, and immediately seized 
with the idea of transferring it to a string orchestra 
to savour to the full the richness of the harmonic 
scheme. It is but 16 bars in length, but whenever I 
have played it at concerts, it has never failed to make 
a deep impression. Another piece in the suite worthy 
of especial notice is the Hornpipe from *‘ The Married 
Beau,”’ on the following ground bass : 
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It_is, perhaps, interesting to observe that the first 
four notes of the theme (1) make up the Bell Motif in 


‘** Parsifal.”’ This may be of no particular import- 
ance, but I am personally always much struck by the 
similarity when I hear this piece. 


MARCELLO, ALLEGRETTO. 


This little piece, which might be described as an 
elegant trifle, has a personal history which I may 
perhaps be allowed to relate. Many years ago (I was 
twelve at the time) I was laid low by a distressing 
and unpleasant: complaint, which I believe is com- 


monly known as “ shingles,’? which brought in its 
train considerable feelings of depression; and for 
want of anything better or more exciting to do, one 
day I scored a movement of a little sonata by Mar- 
cello for violoncello (being something in the way of 
a cellist at the time) which I was rather fond of— 
afterwards laying it by and forgetting all about it. 
Three years ago, when I began conducting the Chenil 
String Orchestra, and had to make programme after 
programme of purely string music, I bethought 
myself of this arrangement, and wondered whether, 
if found, it might prove of any use. It eventually 
turned up among some old music, and, at a rehearsal, 
I ** tried it on the orchestra.”’ I confess to being 
rather pleased with the effect, and when something 
was needed to complete the hornpipe record, this 
happening to be the requisite length and in the same 
key, seemed very apposite. I hope it will give 
pleasure to readers who may possess this record. 


ELGAR, INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO. 


We now come to the Elgar work, about which I 
will permit myself the remark that it is without doubt 
the finest modern work written for string orchestra, 
and a superb example of Elgar’s genius. I cannot 
conceive any musical person failing to be thrilled by 
the spaciousness and loftiness of these lovely tunes, 
and as to the mastery of the writing that almost 
leaves one breathless. 

Though it is not for me to pass judgment favourable 
or otherwise on these records, there is one feature 
which I am sure will attract especial notice, and that 
is a remarkable advance made in the reproduction 
of the double bass. 

I shall not easily forget my surprise and delight 
when I heard for the first time the third part of the 
Elgar record, to find a real balance in the fugue 
section and also the typical thickness of the bass 
tone. Again, in the Purcell Hornpipe record, the 
splendid foundation of tone seems to give a feeling of 
real live string playing. 


JOHN BarsBrRo._ti. 
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ROUND THE RECORDING STUDIOS 


No. II—Mainly About Pioneers 
By FRED GAISBERG of The Gramophone Company, Limited. 


(In an Interview with Perceval Graves.) 


(INTERVIEWER’s NotEe.—A mutual friend said to me: ‘* You’ll find Fred Gaisberg full of first-rate 
yarns.”? He was right. Luckily, like all good raconteurs, Mr. Gaisberg economises with his material, and 
when I saw him he was in a mood to combine entertainment with instruction. In the drawing-room of 
his house up at Hampstead he was wrestling with a weighty book, but was too polite to show any resent- 
ment at my intrusion. Near him stood a grand piano with some classical music lying open on the rest: 


he had been practising for the sheer enjoyment of it. I found him the embodiment of energy in repose. 
An American citizen, he has a quiet and persuasive way of speaking, and has patriotically resisted all 
temptations to anglicise his accent. A man of vast technical knowledge in the world of recording, he has 
wide interests apart from the gramophone industry, and is a cultured and observant cosmopolitan with a 
retentive memory. Like most men of mark, he is natural and unassuming. Hence his popularity.—P. G.) 


Earty MopE.s. 

N 1878 Thomas A. Edison made his first tinfoil 
[proncgrapt, and cabled the specification over to 

the late Sir William Preece, who subsequently be- 
came Chief Electrical Engineer to the Post Office. A 
duplicate, built by the celebrated mechanic, Charles 
A. Stroh, was exhibited in London before the Royal 
Society the following January. A stylus, attached 
directly to a metal diaphragm, made indentations of 
the sound-waves on the tinfoil. This model was dor- 
mant for some years; it remained just a scientific 
curiosity until 1888. Then came Graham Bell, a 
Scotsman, inventor of the Bell telephone, and Charles 
Sumner Taintor, an American mechanician of amaz- 
ing brilliance, who founded the Volta Laboratory at 
Washington, D.C. In the year previous, I ought to 
mention, Emil Berliner, a Hanoverian, who invented 
the name Gram-o-phone, exhibited his first gramo- 
phone before the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 
From the Volta Laboratory proceeded the patent for 
cutting an up-and-down sound line on wax, whereas 
Berliner’s method was to inscribe sound-lines laterally 
on a flat surface. From this date Edison, the Volta 
Laboratory and Berliner embarked upon a fast and 
furious development of recording and reproducing 
sound. Each held basic claims, which were of mutual 
necessity to one another. Hence, there was constant 
litigation in the American Courts. Berliner, re- 
strained from using wax as a recording medium, was 
compelled to resort to etching sound-lines on a flat 
zine disc. Fourteen years later sensible compromises 
were effected, in consequence of which the entire 
gramophone industry was enabled to use wax for 
recording—a medium that is so vital for accurate 
musical inscription of the sound-waves and providing 
a more silent service than was ever dreamed of. 
Then, of course, came the simplified galvano-plastic 

B 


process, whereby stamping matrices had to be con- 
structed. The new electrical recording process is a 
notable landmark of scientific achievement. It is 
early yet to prophesy concerning its future develop- 
ments. Certainly it has opened up wonderful possi- 
bilities in the field of research. Down at Hayes we 
have a staff of sixteen young electrical engineers 
specially trained for their departmental duties, and I 
need hardly add that they are one and all required to 
have a good ear for music in addition to possessing 
scientific qualifications. 

The general public may not be aware that The 
Victor Talking Machine (of the U.S.A.) and The 
Gramophone Company are lineally descended from 
Emil Berliner, whereas The American Graphophone 
Company and The Columbia Graphophone Company 
emanate from The Volta Laboratory. 

And now for a few personal reminiscences, scattered 
over a period of some forty years. 


ACCOMPANIST AND MACHINE CLEANER. 


As a budding pianist of sixteen, I made my début 
in the phonograph world (it was ‘* phonograph ”’ in 
those days) in 1890. The Columbia Phonograph 
Company loaned one of their machines to John York 
Attlee, a local entertainer. His repertoire consisted of 
three items, The Lord’s Prayer, The Whistling Coon 
and The Mocking Bird. For the two last-named I 
acted as his accompanist. By profession he was a 
clerk in a Government office; his evenings were de- 
voted to executing the Columbia Company’s orders 
for records. 

During those hot summer nights in Washington 
our fellow citizens would heroically endure from 
fifteen to twenty repetitions of The Whistling Coon 
without variation, and what beats me is that there 
were no complaints. I imagine this was because their 
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neighbourly curiosity was satisfied by their ability to 
keep a close check on the entertainer’s income, for 
they knew the scale of his remuneration. He was paid 
one dollar (about 4s. 2d.) each round, out of which he 
allowed me fifteen cents (7$d.) for accompanying 
him. My prowess as a tickler of the keyboard soon 
brought me to the notice of Mr. Bianca, then just 
appointed chief of the Company’s recording labora- 
tory. I joined them in the dual role of accompanist 
and machine cleaner. I must have proven efficient 
because, in 1895, when C. G. Child took over Bianca’s 
job, he retained my services. Later on Child left 
and went over to The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, where for many years 
he directed their music de- 
partment. 


Boys oF THE OLD BRIGADE. 


Besides Attlee, I recollect 
other artists of those pioneer 
days. There was George 
Graham, a street-corner lec- 
turer on medicines, commonly 
known as an Indian Medicine 
Man. This was his regular 
vocation. With us his busi- 
ness was to supply the de- 
mand for records of his lec- 
tures on *‘ Corns ”’ and ** My , 
Celebrated Liver Restorer.”’ 
He would conclude the latter 
oration by citing the instance 
of a man who died at the age 
of ninety-five after having 
consumed a bottle of his 
specific. This was not a case 
of ** Cause and Effect,’’ for 
he went on to relate that the 
patient’s liver was so active 
that, before they could bury 
him, it had to be removed and 
dispatched with aclub. A bit 
crude, perhaps, but in those 
days comedy was of the 
** slapstick ’’ order, when you 
had only to grin through a horse-collar and the whole 
world laughed. 

Another of our recorders was Len Spencer, the 
baritone. He was an accomplished penman, and 
made a practice of setting up his little table at the 
corner of Eighth and Pennsylvania Avenues, where, 
while you waited, he would write out your visiting 
cards for you in his beautiful copperplate hand, at 
twenty-five cents (1s.) per dozen. 

Shall I ever forget Cathell, the ticket-puncher at 
the gate of the Penn. and Ohio Railway Station, the 
fattest and happiest man in Washington? He had 
a gritty bass voice that won him drinks all round. 
Indeed, his touching interpretation of In Cellar Cool 





THEODORE CHALIAPINE and F. W. GAISBERG 
meeting at Hull, October, 1924. 
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at our local ‘* smokers ”’ never failed to produce the 

desired effect, and his capacity for beer was positively 

alarming. 

The ‘* best sellers ’’? of that period were :— 

Annie Rooney, recorded by Len Spencer. 

Whistle and wait for Katie, recorded by George J. 
Gaskins. 

The Mocking Bird (whistling solo), recorded by John 
York Attlee. 

The Laughing Song, recorded by George W. Johnson. 

Washington Post March, recorded by United States 
Marine Band. 


A TENoR’s Tonic. 


George W. Johnson was a 
big, burly negro, whose reper- 
toire was limited to two 
items, The Laughing Song 
and The Whistling Coon, yet 
day in, day out, he would 
reel off thousands of these 
records. The great “hit ”’ 
during the Chicago World’s 
Fair, 1928, was the famous 
vocal valse After the ball is 
over, and in Professor Tain- 
tor’s recording laboratory I 
often accompanied this song 

_ fifty times in a single day. 
In those days each record 
would be prefaced by a bom- 
bastic introduction. For ex- 
ample, ‘*‘ The Mocking Bird, 
whistled by Mr. John York 
Attlee, artistic whistler, ac- 
companied by Professor Gais- 
berg.’’ These announcements 
were traditional, dating from 
the time when the human 
voice, issuing from a machine, 
evoked audible expressions 
of wonderment. 

George J. Gaskins, who 

- styled himself *‘ The Silver- 
voiced Irish Tenor,’’ possessed a repertoire that 
ranged from the sacred and soulful song to the 
popular vaudeville ditty. Recording at a fee of two 
dollars per round, he earned an income of five thou- 
sand dollars (about £1,000) a year. It was a positive 
education to observe the facility with which he could 
switch over from the religious emotion, displayed 
during ten rounds of a hymn, to twenty hilarious 
rounds of Maggie Murphy’s home. Secrets will out, 
and we discovered that the success of this transfor- 
mation was mainly due to a quiet glass of lager, 
imbibed ‘“* off-stage.’’ 

A contemporary of his, Russell Hunting, originated 
that notable series of Michael Casey records. How 
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many thousands have laughed uproariously over 
Casey at the bat (a baseball number) and Casey at 
the telephone. On these records were four or five 
different characters, all impersonated by Hunting, 
but so realistic were his various changes of voice that 
the public assumed each réle was being interpreted 
by a separate actor. 


Music IN THE SLOT. 

Here is an interesting landmark in the history of 
the talking machine. About this time the phono- 
graph companies tided over bankruptcy by opening 
slot machine parlours. The experiment was first 
tried out in Washington, and with such success that 
it was not long before hundreds were established all 
over the country. These consumed large quantities of 
records, but as the novelty wore off the slot machine 
receipts gradually declined until they reached vanish- 
ing point. 

Another list of records which were in great demand 
at the time :— 

Down went McGinty to the bottom of the sea, re- 
corded by Dan Quinn. 

Rocked in the cradle of the deep, recorded by Johnnie 
Meyers. 

Casey at the bat, recorded by Russell Hunting. 

And her golden hair was hanging down her back, re- 
corded by Len Spencer. 

Boston Commandery March, recorded by Boston 
Cadet Band. 

Midnight alarm (descriptive), recorded by Eisler’s 
Orchestra. 

These were all famous titles, and the artists per- 
forming them had almost a complete monopoly of 
phonograph work. Why? Because they had been 
chosen out of many thousands of voices after count- 
less tests. Their voices, loud and penetrating, and 
their words, distinctly enunciated, hid the imperfec- 
tions of the apparatus. Their voices being naturally 
placed, they did not have to vocalise, hence their 
words came through without distortion. The singing 
had to be almost mechanically even, so as to avoid 
causing the delicate diaphragm to rebound off the 
surface of the wax cylinder. The bugbear was harsh 
blasts, and the art of perfect recording was to elimin- 
ate them. By selecting only adaptable voices we 
soon rid ourselves of this handicap. The recording 
possibilities of the phonograph were narrowed down 
to a very small field, so meagre, in fact, as to be con- 
fined to the above-mentioned group or syndicate of 
mechanical artists. 

With the advent of the gramophone the barriers 
were removed. Lyric and dramatic voices of the 
world’s greatest singers in operatic arias and en- 
sembles could be recorded with ease. Previously, the 
violin could never be employed with safety, as the 
records of that instrument registered hard overtones 
with, apparently, no fundamental. To-day, our violin 
records of such masters as Kreisler, Mischa Elman 
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and Kubelik sound exquisitely sweet and life-like. 
Again, we seem well on the way towards achieving 
the perfect piano record. I can afford to look back 
with amusement on the struggles we had over record- 
ing even the accompaniments, and remember that 
solos were hopelessly out of the question. 

Our motto being ‘* Safety First,”’ our piano speei- 
fications were something like this :— 

An old instrument, preferably one that has seen 
many years’ service in a dance-hall. Tone thin, 
approwimating to a tin pan. 

I wonder what Cortot would say if we invited him to 
play on one of these seasoned veterans in our studios, 
something staccato, I expect. 

The Boston Cadet Band were winners, and estab- 
tished the name of C. G. Child as a record-maker. 
This induced The Columbia to offer him the position, 
in 1894, as Director of their Recording Department 
at Washington, D.C., where I was to act as his 
assistant. 

A SuccessFuL FLoration. 

Time flew, and in due course I linked up with Emil 
Berliner, who required capital for developing his 
patents. So we put our heads together and decided 
that an exhibition of the best records available would 
strengthen our appeal for finance. Clarity of enun- 
ciation and mere vocal “‘ horse power,’’ more often 
than not totally lacking in artistry, were the supreme 
qualifications of the ideal recording voice. In our 
frequent trips to and from Philadelphia, I remember 
a certain train-boy who came aboard to sell news- 
papers, magazines, oranges and bananas, and fascin- 
ated us with a glorious voice that almost drowned 
the roar of the express. We figured out that if that 
voice could recite ** To be or not to be,”’ and we could 
turn the record on to a prospective investor, his 
subseription to our Company would be assured. We 
bribed the lad to come up to the laboratory and, with 
infinite patience, taught him a simple recitation. 
After many attempts, in which we wondered what had 
become of his voice, we came to the conclusion that 
it was impotent without an engine obbligato. This 
illustration serves to indicate how crude and unre- 
sponsive was the gramophone of that day. To cut a 
long story short, the exhibition was held, and Mr. 
Berliner put in in charge of it during the entire pro- 
motion. I even had the honour of introducing to him 
the gentleman who, after many vicissitudes, finally 
floated the original Berliner Gram-o-phone Company. 
I refer to Mr. B. F. Karns. I wonder how many 
times the tens of people, to whom I hungrily exhibited 
the gramophone, have thought of the golden chances 
they missed in withholding their subscription. I 
expect they are kicking themselves still. 


‘* EastwarRp Ho! ” 
In case my good friend O. C. Preuss, the London 
Recording Manager of The Parlophone Company, 
imagines that it was he who made the pioneer record- 
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ing voyage to the East twenty years ago, let me pro- 
ceed to disillusion him. In 1902 I made my first 
recording trip in The Coromandel, with George Dill- 
nutt. We sang and danced our way across to 
Calcutta, where we remained for six weeks. On New 
Year’s day (my birthday), 1908, we arrived at Yoko- 
hama. We made six hundred records in Calcutta by 
the direct method; this was after it had been a year 
in operation. Both Mr. Dillnutt and myself have 
passed our 25th year with the Gramophone Company 
Ltd. 


Quatity First. 

Down at Hayes every effort is made to ensure per- 
fection, both in recording and in the manufacture of 
the record. Apart from our exacting “‘ endurance ”’ 
tests, all our records are closely scrutinised, and, in 
this process, have to pass the vigilance of many ex- 


perts. The slightest flaw and a disc is promptly con- 
signed to the scrap heap. I can assure you our 
percentage of rejections is higher than you would 
imagine. While maintaining an enormous output, 
we always place quality above quantity. 

There has been considerable controversy over the 
** loud record.’’ It is said that dealers declare their 
customers will insist on big ‘* volume ”’ above 
all other qualities. I decline to believe it. In my 
judgment, tonal beauty, life-like instrumental ‘‘ de- 
finition ’’ and perfect enunciation should never be 
sacrificed to mere noise. 

England abounds in lovely voices. To be a vocalist 
is one thing, to be an interpreter another. My ideal 
recorder is a balanced combination of both. If, in 
addition, my recorder is an all-round musician, I 
exclaim ‘* Eureka,’’ and come, as I do now, to a 
full stop or a note of exclamation. 


+ 2? ¢ 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 


Best Electric Recordings 


petition since THE GRAMOPHONE began, the 

main reason doubtless being that no great 
labour was involved in entering for it. It will be 
remembered that in the Christmas number we gave 
a list of 73 electrically recorded works—a list with 
which no one could be satisfied, but which, at any 
rate, did not include any unworthy records—and we 
asked our readers to vote for the best twenty of them, 
regardless of price. It was soon obvious that the 
entries would be large, and in a weak moment of 
generosity our staunch friend and contributor, Mr. 
Lionel Gilman, offered to help in collating the results. 
His offer was accepted with alacrity, and the entire 
burden was put on to his shoulders, which have visibly 
sagged during the intervening weeks. Having now 
delivered up his dossier—in a suitecase—Mr. Gilman 
will have leisure, it is hoped, to regain the lost hours 
of his sleep fortified by the gratitude of those who 
would otherwise have done the work. 

In spite of any doubts that may have arisen about 
the original list, it has served its purpose. Every 
single work in it was voted for, and only twelve were 
voted for by less than ten per cent. of the competitors. 
Moreover, if the first three hundred lists received had 
closed the competition, the winning twenty works 
would have been the same as they proved to be in 
the end. 

Here, then, is the list :— 


r | \HIS has been the most widely supported com- 


e ge $3 
3 tS >® 
So ah S 
1. 70. TrempLte Cuurcn Cuore, Hear My Prayer 

(H.M.V. C.1329) 846 
2. 35. Scuusert, Trio in B flat(H.M.V. D.B.947/50) 837 


3 
$8 
E Bg 5S 
3. 6. BEETHOVEN, Fifth Symphony 
(H.M.V. D.1150/3) 813 
4. 58. CHaLiapin, Farewell and Death of Boris 
(H.M.V. D.B.934) 784 
20. Scuusert, Unfinished Symphony 
(H.M.V. C.1294/6) 764 
6. 43. CHopin, Twenty-four Preludes—Cortot 
(H.M.V. D.957/60) 704 
7. 73. Pacuiaccit, Complete Opera by B.N.O.C. 
(Col. 4347/58) 634 
8. 10. BrrtTHoven, Violin Concerto—Kreisler 
(H.M.V. D.B.990/5) 628 
9. 1. WacGner, Rienzi Overture (H.M.V. D.1226/7) 599 
10. 17. Menpetssoun, Violin Concerto—Kreisler 
(H.M.V. D.B.997/1000) 569 
ll. 57. Exrzasetra Scuumann, Morgen and Stdndchen 
(H.M.V. D.B.1010) 514 
12. 18. TocHartkovsKy, Pathétique Symphony 
(H.M.V. D.1190/4) 511 
13. 12. Excar, Enigma Variations (H.M.V. D.1154/7) 505 
14. 36. Haypn, Trio in G major (H.M.V. D.A.895/6) 483 
15. 23. Dvorak, New World Symphony 
(H.M.V. D.1250/4) 477 
16. 49. BEETHOVEN, Moonlight Sonata—Howard Jones 
(Col.9094/5) 472 
17. 11. BrrtHoven, Piano Concerto—Backhaus 
(H.M.V. D.1198/1201) 423 
18. 2. WacGner, Meistersinger Overture 
(H.M.V. E.J.43) 420 
19. 34. J. Srrauss, Blue Danube and Tales from the 
Vienna Woods (H.M.V. D.1218) 398 
20. 65. Peter Dawson, The Floral Dance and Lute 
Player (H.M.V. C.1313) 371 


A comparison of this with the original list will show 
that the two Casals’ trios triumphed in spite of a 
split vote, while the Virtuoso Quartet lost a place, 
and so did the harpsichord records, through the split- 
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ting of the vote, and Elisabeth Schumann’s position, 
as well as Elgar’s, was lowered by the same cause. 
Mr. Gilman says that the sixty-nine records would 
cost £21 11s. This is a list which might well be kept 
by every dealer to show to new clients, with perhaps 
the addition of some more vocal records and lighter 
fare to make the total up to £25. 
The next twenty are as follow :— 


3 £2 -% 
o oF = 
21. 61. ELxisaBreTH ScHUMANN, Voi che sapete and 
Batti, Batti (H.M.V. D.B.1010) 359 
22. 4. WacGner, Siegfried’s Funeral March 
(H.M.V. D.1092) 342 
23. 46. CHoprn, Sonata in B minor—Grainger 
(Col. L.1695/7) 337 
24. 5. Wacner, Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine 
(H.M.V. D.1080) 316 
25. 63. Kipnis, Wotan’s Farewell (H.M.V.D.1225) 314 
26. 54. Bacu, Italian Concerto—Mrs. Gordon Wood- 
house (H.M.V. D.1281/2) 293 
27. 72. TRrompHAL Marcu from Aida (Parlo. R.20018) 292 
28. 48. BrrTHOVEN, Pathétique Sonata—Lamond 
(H.M.V. D.1188/9) 248 
29. 24. WersBrEr, Oberon Overture (H.M.V. E.J.54) 245 
30. 22. Mozart, Magic Flute Overture 
(H.M.V. E.464) 239 
31. 55. Franox, Piéce Héroique—Dupré 
(H.M.V. D.1115) 239 
32. 42. TonartKovsky, Andante Cantabile 
(Col. 9203) 232 
33. 13. Entcar, Second Symphony (H.M.V. D.1230/5) 230 
34. 32. J. Srravuss, Fledermaus Overture 
(H.M.V. E.H.17) 227 
35. 37. HanpDEL, Sonata for Harpsichord and Viola 
da Gamba (Parlo. E.10582/3) 223 
36. 59. MARTINELLI, Celeste Aida and Che gelida 
manina (H.M.V. D.B.979) 208 
37. 3. WaGNER, Meistersinger Prelude, Act III 
(H.M.V. D.1219) 207 
38. 52. Mozart, Horn Concerto (Electron X.508/9) 204 
39. 15. Brruioz, Symphonie Fantastique 
(Col. L.1708/13) 198 
40. 19. ToHarKovsky, Piano Concerto No. 1 


(H.M.V. D.1130/3) 196 


AWARDS. 
The first twenty records on the list polled a total 
of 11,752 votes, and basing our order on these figures 
the prizes have been allotted as follows :— 


First Prize. repreented 
Mr. D. ALLERTON, c/o Messrs. Parry & Co., 
Cuddalore, Madras, S. India 11,304 
SECOND Prize. 
Mr. G. A. Tomuinson, 10, Spencer — 
Strawberry Hill, Middlesex 11,092 
Tarp Prize. 
Mr. L. J. Crow, 18, Dornton Road, Balham, . 
S.W. bar wits oes ahs --- _ 11,059 


Votes 
ey nted 


THE SEVEN CONSOLATION PRIZES. 
Mr. H. W. Grant, 11, “ingae ween North 


Finchley, N.12 ‘ 11,045 
Mr. James E. Taytor, 14, Wilton Drive, 

Glasgow, N.W. _... F 10,886 
Mr. Sydney Bristow, 851, Oxford Road, 

Reading ds 10,851 
Mr. A. oe 24, Tordoft ‘Terrace, Kirk- 

stall, Leeds . P 10,749 
Mr. Arthur W. pany 2, Heathfield 

Road, Bromley, Kent 10,746 
Mr. E. E. Luioyp, 12, Larkspur Terrace, 

Jesmond, Newcastle-on- Tyne 10,360 
Miss E. TINSLEY, 12, Paignton a West 

Monkseaton, Northumberland . .-- 10,248 


Mr. Allerton’s list differed from the collective ver- 
dict in only three instances. He included Siegfried’s 
Journey to the Rhine, Berlioz’ Symphony and Fleder- 
maus Overture instead of the Meistersinger Overture, 
Blue Danube and Peter Dawson’s Floral Dance. 

Mr. Tomlinson included Elgar’s 2nd Symphony, 
Berlioz’ Symphony, Grainger’s Chopin Sonata and 
Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse’s Harpsichord Sonata in- 
stead of Dvorak’s New World Symphony, The Moon- 
light Sonata, Blue Danube and Peter Dawson’s 
Floral Dance. 

Mr. Crow included Mozart’s No. 35 Symphony, 
Grainger’s Chopin Sonata, Dupré’s Piéce Héroique 
and Elisabeth Schumann’s Voi che Sapete instead of 
Elisabeth Schumann’s Morgen, The Moonlight 
Sonata, Blue Danube and Peter Dawson’s Floral 
Dance. 

It will be seen that none of the first three lists in- 
cluded the Blue Danube or Peter Dawson’s Floral 
Dance. Two of them agreed in leaving out the Moon- 
light Sonata, and on the other hand Berlioz’ Sym- 
phony and Grainger’s Chopin Sonata each appeared 
in two of the lists. 

Mr. Crow had hard lines in dropping 155 votes by 
preferring Elisabeth Schumann in Voi che sapete and 
Batti Batti rather than in Morgen and Stiandchen, as 
the first-named record came twenty-first in the 
general voting. 

Mr. Tomlinson, however, was still more unfor- 
tunate, because he missed first place by leaving out 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony for Elgar’s Second 
Symphony, a choice which was more creditable to his 
taste than his discernment, as the latter (owing, no 
doubt, to a split vote with the Enigma Variations) 
had only polled 280 votes against 477 by the former. 


Nore.—Several voting lists were disqualified for 
one reason or another, and a small batch arrived from 
Australia by the next mail after the closing date, 
which was unfortunate. 
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NEGLECTED COMPOSERS 


By W. A. CHISLETT 
VI.—Paul Dukas 


HE previous articles in this series of thumb-nail 

sketches have dealt with composers who are 

seriously neglected by the recording companies, 
but with much of whose work I personally have been 
reasonably familiar. Now we come to a composer 
who is not only neglected by all the recording com- 
panies but whose work, with the sole exception of 
L’Apprenti Sorcier, few in this country seem to have 
any special desire to hear or play. I am bound to 
admit that I know very little of the work of Paul 
Dukas intimately, but the little I do know has con- 
vinced me that this composer is unjustly included 
among those who have achieved fame through a 
single work by the vast majority of people in 
England, and has emboldened me to plead for the 
general musical public to be given a better oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves. 

That they have been denied this opportunity in the 
past is something of a mystery when one considers 
the popularity of that brilliant scherzo L’Apprenti 
Sorcier. There is probably no piece of programme 
music better known than his witty commentary on 
Goethe’s ballad Der Lauberlehrling, and the number 
of times that it has been recorded is sufficient proof 
of its universal popularity. Of these recordings the 
only electric one, and easily the best, is that played 
by the Orchestra of the Paris Conservatoire under the 
direction of M. Phillippe Gaubert and issued by the 
Columbia Company. 

The only other orchestral work with which I am at 
all familiar is the ‘“‘ Poéme dansé ”’ La Peri. This 
ballet was first presented in Paris in 1912 with the 
Russian dancer, Mlle. Trouhanova, and has since 
been played at concerts in all countries. I have never 
seen the ballet, but the action is founded on an 
Oriental legend and is described by M. Gustave 
Samazeuilh in the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary 
as representing “‘ under a new aspect a conception of 
the relationship between music and dancing which 
approximates to that in the second version of Venus- 
berg in Tannhéuser.”” I owe my familiarity with the 
music to the kindness of the French H.M.V. Com- 
pany, who sent me recently two records (Nos. W. 
790-1) of the concert version played by the Orchestre 
Symphonique du Gramophone, conducted by M. 
Piero Coppola. La Peri is built on a few short 
themes, which are wonderfully developed, delicately 
elaborated and, as is to be expected from one’s know- 
ledge of L’Apprenti Sorcier, brilliantly orchestrated. 
Both the playing and the recording in these two discs 
are excellent, and I hope that they will be issued in 


England before long. In the meantime they are easily 
obtainable from France. 

About Ariane et Barbe-Bleue, which is said to be 
the composer’s masterpiece, I know nothing beyond 
a few extracts I have heard broadcast and what I 
have read. It is an opera in three acts, which has 
been performed with success in most European 
countries and in North and South America. The book 
was specially written by Maurice Maeterlinck, and is 
an adaptation of the legend of Bluebeard and his six 
wives. The score is described by Mr. Andrew Fraser 
as ** a marvel of lucidity and coherence with a curious 
unearthly sheen over it.”’ Ariane et Barbe-Bleue has 
never been staged in England. Surely this should be 
remedied as soon as possible, and what could be better 
calculated to pave the way than the recording of 
some suitable extracts ? 

Among the major works of Dukas are two com- 
positions for the piano; a sonata in E flat minor and 
the ‘** Variations, Interlude et Finale sur un théme 
de Rameau.’’ I do not know the former, but the 
latter is wholly delightful and a wonderful example 
of the work of a modern writer in entire sympathy 
with the traditions of the past. Finally there are 
numerous minor compositions, and among them is a 
Villanelle for horn and piano, which I recently heard 
broadcast from the Petit Parisien Station. Here is 
an opportunity for Aubrey Brain and the Edison Bell 
Company ! 

Paul Dukas was born in Paris on October Ist, 1865. 
He entered the Conservatoire in 1882, and in 1888 
gained a second Grand Prix de Rome. His first 
published work was an overture to Corneille’s 
Polyeucte, and was performed at a Lamoureux con- 
cert in 1892. This was followed by a symphony in 
1896 and L’Apprenti Sorcier in 1897. 

Dukas collaborated with Saint-Saéns in the com- 
pletion of Guirard’s opera Frédégonde and has edited 
many works of several of the older composers, in- 
cluding Rameau, Couperin and D. Scarlatti. He is 
also a critic of the front rank and a notable writer on 
musical subjects. 

Neglect in some cases can be understood, but I 
know of no instance in which neglect is so inexplicable 
as that of Paul Dukas. His one known composition 
is popular, and deservedly so, and there appears to 
be every reason to expect that some of his other works 
would be popular also if one had the opportunity of 
hearing them. Let us, therefore, have this oppor- 
tunity. 

W. A. CHIsuert. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

D.1359-60-61—62 (12in., 26s.).—London Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Coates : Jupiter Symphony and Overture 
to The Impresario (Mozart). 

D.1384 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Coates: Uranus, from The Planets (Holst). 

D.1390-1-2-3-4-5 (12in., 39s.)—London Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Leo Blech: Seventh Symphony 
(Schubert). 

B.2641 (10in., 3s.).—Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, 
conducted by Lawrance Collingwood: Shepherd’s Hey 
and Molly on the Shore (Grainger). 

Coates loses so much by his haste. Not all of the Jupiter 
is to sound Olympian, of course, but we ought not to have that 
opening movement made to sound flippant. It is not entirely 
a matter of speed, this weakness of Coates. He does not 
give the orchestra time to do what is needful. The second 
movement has some of the spacious serenity Mozart asks 
for, and also a few rather excessive stresses. The Minuet 
comes out very briskly and uncommonly loudly. Coates is 
more at home in that Jovian last movement (you can imagine 
his godlike gestures in conducting this). Some of the detail 
is unclear, but that is almost inevitable. He gives us the 
gorgeous sweep of the thing. The showy Impresario Overture 
comes off with a hearty swing. This is conveniently placed 
on the back of the Minuet so that those who want separate 
movements of the Symphony can get the first on 1359, the 
second on 1360, the Minuet and Overture on 1361, and the 
last movement on 1362. The records are in an album, with 
notes. I like the ruddy health of the playing. The only 
thing I wish to hear improved, in this and other records, 
is that little matter of the resonance. There is yet a trifle 
too much of it, so that the music’s outlines are at times 
blurred. A correspondent a while ago took me to task, 
rather shrilly, for mentioning this drawback. He insisted that 
the new records, with the echo (as we may conveniently, if 
not always strictly accurately, call it) are so much finer than 
the old, without it; therefore I cought not to complain about 
the echo. He seemed to fear that the companies would, at 
my modest word, go back incontinently to the old methods. 
I have no such fear. My business as a critic is to say precisely 
what I hear. If I hear music that is in any degree whatever 
unclear, I must say so. I am not required to suggest how the 
trouble is to be remedied. Our recording friends are perfectly 
well able to find that out. There appear to be some people 
constitutionally incapable of appreciating the fact that an 
advance almost always brings with it some drawback, which 
often one is glad enough to bear for a time, for the sake of new 
benefits that far outweigh it. So it is with electrical recording ; 
but no one but a fool imagines that we are to expect to put up 
indefinitely with any drawbacks that may accompany it. 
We must have patience, and gently keep reminding the 
recorders that things are not yet perfect—though they know 
that well enough. We shall only urge them to perfection if 
we keep our ears open to the truth, and our imaginations upon 
recording as it might be, and some day, perhaps, will be—perfect 





in every part. The only standard of perfection is the finest 
concert room performance. When gramophgne records ap- 
proach that, we may begin to let off the final cheer. Meanwhile 
we utter pretty good ones, at frequent intervals, for all the 
benefits we are given; but to imagine that we must cease to 
point out defects is foolish. 

This Jupiter, it will be gathered, is in my opinion much 
superior to the Columbia edition, issued a few months ago. 
There is more life in it, and in parts at least it is better Mozart 
playing. I do not think Coates is an ideal Mozartean, by a 
long way. It would be better if the recording companies could 
exercise a wider choice of conductors. Beecham or Goossens, 
for instance, would make a finer thing of Mozart than Coates. 

Uranus the Magician is a half weird, half whimsical soul, 
it would appear. Holst is at his best in this boisterous, bluff 
music, and s> is Coates. This is a capital addition to the 
Planets series. 

The movements of {the Schubert Symphony fall thus: First, 
on three sides ; second, on four sides (the whole of 1392 and 
1393); third, on 1394; fourth, two parts on 1395, and the 
last part on 1391. The records are in an album. 

The Centenary campaign is opening briskly. This, the 
big C major Symphony, came in the last year of his life, 1828, 
in the midst of an extraordinary flood of compositions. 
“‘ Heavenly, long drawn out,’ Schumann called it, “like 
some colossal novel by Jean Paul, in four volumes.” But he 
knew it was worth its length; and so say we all. There is the 
fulness of life in it, and a world of thought, romantic, tender 
and keen. 

In the first movement the strings are a bit too strong for the 
woodwind at the tripping subject (page 20, Eulenberg). The 
brass is fat and fiery. The music moves with sprightly tread, 
and Dr. Blech knows where he is going. 

The slow movement goes at a good pace. I like especially 
the quiet woodwind chords. At the very end of the first side 
of this, I think the lovely ’cello bit is pulled out just a shade 
too much, and immediately afterwards (at the start of the 
next side) the strings sting me; but that pp is better than I 
expected. The bit of magic on pages 121, 122 (just before the 
marching theme comes back—about an inch and a half from 
the inside of the record) is beautifully wrought by the horn 
and strings. 

The bustling string work in the Scherzo does not come out 
perfectly clearly, partly because of the quality of the recorded 
tone, which still has too much edge to it, and partly because 
the acoustics of the hall are not, at the time of recording, 
perfect. There is a shade of slackness in the strings’ rhythm 
here and there, in the big sweeps of melody, but nothing to 
distress us. I feel that the scale of the playing, the breadth 
and freedom of it, the zest and swagger, are just right for 
Schubert, in this mood. 

In the last movement, a difficult piece to keep in perfect 
balance, the second theme (page 220, beginning just before 
the middle of the first side, with the four horn notes) does not 
quite get away in perfect style, the strings being too pungent. 
At the start of side two, note the similarity of the tune to 
the big one in Beethoven’s Ninth. There is a touch of healthy 
vulgarity in the following matter. On the whole the last move- 
ment does not fall below the level of the rest, except, I feel, in 
the matter of tone-quality, and it is kept pretty well in the air. 

The right machine and a good big room will bring a grand 
effect from these records. Considering all things, I donot think 
we are likely at present to get a better set of the C major. 

The Grainger jollities are thrown off with a capital sparkle, 
under Collingwood, sometime assistant to Coates in St. Peters- 
burg, and later chorus master and conductor at the Old Vic. 
This is a splendid three shillingsworth. 


. 
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PARLOPHONE 

R.20049 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera House Orchestra, 
conducted by Mascagni: Dances from Iris and Introduc- 
tion to Die Rantzau (Mascagni). 

E.10672-3-4 (12in., 13s, 6d.).—Orchestra of State Opera 
House, Berlin, conducted by Max von Schillings: Un- 
finished Symphony (Schubert). 

E.10675 (12in.. 4s. 6d.). Dajos Bela Orchestra: Fantasia 
on Suppé’s Pique Dame. 

E.10676 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Edith Lorand Orchestra: Pot- 
pourri, A Stroll in Vienna (Komzak). 

Die Rantzau was the second work Mascagni produced after 
Cavalleria. It came out in 1892, and failed. Jris (1898), on 
a Japanese story, has been, after Cavalleria, his most successful 
work. There is in the extract some pretty, showy music, not 
a bit fresh, but easy to listen to. The Ranizau music is equally 
facile stuff, melodramatic and flamboyant—not an original 
idea in a ream of it. This recording is uncommonly brilliant. 
Two or three of the Parlophone R. series rank with the best 
things of all companies produced in the past season. They 
bring the orchestra to our door—even, sometimes, a little 
disconcertingly, inside it. 

The latest Unfinished (each movement on three sides) 
is a sound, musicianly piece of work—thoughtful and free 
from exaggeration. Schillings gives the music time to speak, 
and keeps its discourse on a high plane. A few woodwind 
notes fade a trifle. The string tone is well bodied, and largely 
free from stinging quality. The opening bit of the first move- 
ment seems to me as well poised, as regards its softness, as 
could be. Most former records have been too loud here. 
One of the things we need to seek in recording is the means of 
reproducing the finest pp an orchestra can give us. The 
elimination of surface noise is only one means to that end. 

The music played by the Bela orchestra is of much the same 
type. It comes off extremely well, and will give delight to 
those who do not ask for any powerful emotion in their music. 
The solo bits are handsomely touched off. 

The Lorand selection inclines to shrillness, for once. Suavity 
is not lacking, but the fiddle tone is not always quite so sweet 
as we might wish. Take your passage on this disc for a cheap 
trip to the Vienna of the good old days, when tunes were 
tunes, and suffered from no jazz complexes. 





ACTUELLE. 

15250, 15251 (11}in., 4s. 6d.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Ruhlmann: Extracts from Sylvia Ballet 
Music—Valse Lente and Pizzicato (15250), and Cortége 
de Bacchus (15251) (Delibes). 

Last month I reviewed one record of Sylvia music. These 
two are quite good value. The Pizzicato is neatly delivered, 
in a very prim way. We miss the sprightliness and the delicate 
rubato that are wanted here. So it is with the Valse. It is 
all careful, rather square-toed playing, in bold colours, not 
too well blended. This orchestra sounds to better advantage 
in the processional music. We do not get the massiveness 
and solidity of the best modern recording (I imagine the 
orchestra is not very large), but we do get a good big, bold 
ruddiness that in the right sort of music is effective. 


BRUNSWICK. 
80028 (12in., 6s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, con- 
ducted by Mascagni: Overture to Le Maschere (Mascagni). 
This is notable for some delightful soft effects (especially 
of the horn), and for the strings’ purity. I should like to 
hear string tone as good as the best on this record, from every 
one. What matter if, on one dash aloft, these angelic fiddlers 
are not absolutely agreed as to who shall stand on the point 
of the needle? The music is harmless, but perhaps not 
unnecessary. If the composer has it in him, why not let it out? 


K. K. 


BRAHMS’S VIOLIN CONCERTO 


H.M.V. DB. 1120, 21, 22, 23, 24 (12in., in album, 42s. 6d.).— 
Kreisler and Berlin State Opera Orchestra : Violin Concerto 
(Brahms) ; and Romance in A (Schumann, arr. Kreisler). 


The first movement is on five sides, but those who do not 
want the cadenza (Kreisler’s) can get Brahms’s first movement 
on 1120 and 1121. The Schumann piece is with the cadenza 
on 1122. 1123 contains the slow movement, and 1124 the last. 

Kreisler is splendidly virile, but, having heard Szigeti recent- 
ly in this work, I think he can show the older man something 
in the way of subtlety. It may be that Kreisler’s attitude to 
life has hardened a little; but his tone here is inclined to 
stiffness, and in some places there is, if one considers the 
playing very closely, a lack of flexibility in the phrasing. 
He remains a great fiddler, however, one we are always 
glad to hear. He stands up to the implications of Brahms’s 
powerful, manly romanticism, and never lets the composer 
down. A trifle of a wrong note (as in one place—page 24, 
bar 8, of the Eulenberg score) matters scarcely at all. The 
orchestra supports well, is free and strong, and keeps out of 
the way at the right time. The string tone is on the whole 
sweet, though not entirely without sting. 

The cadenza almost always seems to me an obstacle between 
us and the composer. This one is admirable, of its kind. It 
is nice not to have it in the middle of a side. I hope this 
plan will be pursued, wherever practicable, in concertos. 

Elgar learned something from Brahms, as this first movement 
reminds us. 

The slow movement is taken at a good pace; too often we 
have a crawl, which spoils the whole cast of the thought. The 
oboe at the start of the slow movement sounds curiously like 
a cor anglais. It is in this part of the work that I feel 
Kreisler’s too even stresses rather oppressive (example, page 80, 
bar 3). The tone is rich, and nobly upheld. Experience of 
life tells, in slow movements. 

The last goes at a very steady pace indeed. I should have 
liked more life in it. It is marked Allegro giocoso ma non 
troppo vivace. Kreisler minds the qualification more than 
the first injunction. The poco piu presto near the end is still 
slow, to my liking, and the pace is dropped strikingly, right 
at the finish. The fiddle runs lack a flash. 

The performance cannot fail to give deep pleasure. The 
music is something that everyone will be the better and 
happier for knowing. No one can really know it and not 
find it strike an answering note in his heart. i 


[Too late for review: Schubert’s Seventh Symphony in 
C major, (Hallé Orchestra, Col.). Schubert’s Sonatina in D 
major, Op. 137 (Sammons and Murdoch, Col.), Brahms’s 
Piano Quintet in F minor (Lener Quartet and Mrs. Loeser- 
Lebert, Col.) and a Bach Sinfonia (Concertgebouw Orchestra 
under Mengelberg, Col.).] 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Seven Variations by Beethoven on an Air from Mozart's 
“ Magic Flute” for Piano and ’Cello. Cortot and Casals 
(H.M.V. D.A.915 and 916, 10in., 12s.) 

It is perfectly hopeless to go on spending adjectives and 
superlatives on all these masters. Suffice it to say that the 
combination of the two performers is no less glorious than that 
of the two composers. These rarely-heard variations prove 
a lovely work. They are founded on a duet from The Magic 
Flute between Pamina and Papageno (soprano and baritone) 
and these characters are most amusingly carried out by the 
piano and the ’cello, which converse in an entertaining manner 
on the gay and tuneful subject. The recording giving full 
justice to the performance, this is the sort of thing everyone 
should buy. 

The Budapest String Quartet plays Mozart’s Quartet in B flat 
major (The Hunting Quartet) (H.M.V., D.1387-9, three 12in., 
19s. 6d.). The label on these records gives the key as B 
instead of B flat. I have always admired the Budapest 
String Quartet, partly for its superiority in allowing each 
instrument to be individually felt within what is a perfect 
ensemble, and partly for its vigorous and manly playing. 
Both qualities are in full evidence in this performance, which 
in this recording is a perfect Mozartian joy from beginning to 
end. 

Two rather curious combinations have recorded for Parlo- 
phone. The Kotanyi Trio (three pianos) and The London 
Flute Quartet. The first-named play very efficiently with a 
fine sweep. Whoever is responsible for that arrangement of 
a Faust Fantasia which they play (E.10677, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
seems to have a great affection for extended pedal points. 
The Flute Quartet consists of very able players indeed (E.10678, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). They perform the wedding of Mendelssohn’s 
immortal bee with much decor, but the limitations of an 
ensemble of this kind are rather painfully clear in Melody by 
Schubert which, frankly, sounds like a glorified hurdy-gurdy. 

C.J. 


im 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO, 


Out of several fine His Master’s Voice records definitely the 
most arresting is that of Paderewski in a Nocturne by his pupil 
Schelling (D.B.1029, 12in., 8s. 6d.). When he chooses, this 
great Pole is unlike any other piano player in the world. 
We know that in the concert hall he may let us down, but that 
is certainly not the case on this record. His playing is far 
beyond mere technique, and breathes the very spirit of the 
piano—‘“‘ das Urklavier,” as the Germans would call it. I 
recommend this to all lovers of Paderewski. 

Backhaus plays Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique on two 
records, D.B.1031-32 (12in., 8s. 6d.), and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2, D.B.1013 (12in., 8s. 6d.). The Rhapsody 
is, of course, as brilliant as could be expected from this tech- 








nical wizard, but I cannot truthfully say that I am very much 
interested in his Pathétique. Admitted, every tone is there 
more clearly than from many great players, but where is 
Beethoven ? 

Irene Scharrer gives us a very fine performance of Mozart’s 
G major Sonata (D.1372-73, 12in., 6s. 6d.). She is both 
deeply musical and intelligent, and has a rich variety of 
colours of which, much to the benefit of the sonata, she is 
not afraid to make free use. On the second side of the last 
record she plays an arrangement from a most charming 
Harpsichord Suite by Purcell, an idiom in which she seems to 
be still more at home, and renders in a truly beautiful manner. 

Harriet Cohen’s Bach playing is now an established success 
all over musical Europe. She may have one or two details 
about recording to find out yet, but when she plays the 
arrangement of two Choral Preludes (Columbia 4740, 10in., 
3s.) it is wonderful how she makes us realise that, above every- 
thing, Bach wrote—exquisite music. 

For those who connect piano playing chiefly with Chopin, 
there is the Ballad No. 3 (D.1370, 12in., 6s. 6d.) in Moisei- 
vitch’s famous world-tour style, and the Nocturne in E major 
by Mark Hambourg’s efficient but somewhat aggressive style 
(D.1454, 12in., 6s. 6d.). On the same record he also plays 
Liszt : Aw Bord d’une Source, and on C.1439, Rakoczy March 
by the same composer, plus Mendelssohn’s Auf Fligeln des 
Gesanges. 


VIOLIN. 


A beautiful record in every respect is H.M.V. D.1397 (12in., 
6s. 6d.) on which Erica Morini plays Dvorak’s Slavonic Dance 
No. 2 in @ Kreisler arrangement, and Air from Goldmark’s 
Concerto in A minor. I think I prefer this excellent violinist 
on the gramophone because in the concert-hall her tone— 
though clear and of fine quality—hardly seems so full and rich 
as when recording. The two items in question get their full 
share of it. 

That Isolde Menges gives us the two Brahms-Joachim 
G minor and B minor Hungarian Dances in the right manner 
is not to be wondered at (H.M.V. E.496, 10in., 4s. 6d.). Her 
firm attack and broad phrasing are very effective, and I 
particularly admire the way in which she avoids overdoing 
the rubato in the second part of the G minor Dance, while her 
**open”’ tone in the gypsy lament of the last Dance is very 
convincing. She records superbly. 


*CELLO. 


It seems all out of proportion that an eminent ’cellist like 
Gaspar Cassado should give time and touch to such hackneyed 
things as Glazounov’s Mélodie Arabe and Le Cygne by Saint- 
Saéns (Columbia D.1600, 10in., 4s. 6d.). One marvels that 
there is a market for these constant repetitions, but when it 
must be so, it is, of course, an asset that the performances are 
of a high standard, 


ORGAN. 


The important instrumental achievement this month is 
that H.M.V., with great success, has issued eight organ records 
mainly of classical works. This is truly an event that calls 
for attention. 

Much has lately been discussed in this journal about the 
organ, its music and the playing thereof, and I do not feel the 
need of adding to what has already been said. The occasion, 
however, is tempting to emphasise once more the important 
fact that the organ is an instrument with an individuality 
all its own, and that only music written with due regard to 
this nature will ever convince. 

But modern commerce has made modern technique turn the 
organ into a musical-box in order to make it “sound like” 
an orchestra (which it never does) and perform all sorts of 
music but organ music so as to afford a one-man relief in 
cinemas and restaurants when the musicians of the band 
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retire for refreshments. The quality of tone in all orchestral 
instruments is due to the personal touch of the player. Not 
so the organ tone. The attack of the wind on the pipe is a 
purely mechanical one, and the organist is left to express 
himself by registration and dynamic means only. This 
difference alone suffices to illustrate the fact that all exterior 
tricks applied to the organ so as to extract from it effects that 
are utterly foreign to its nature must give results as faked 
as the glycerine tears on the screen. The best place for the 
organ is the church. Here it enters supremely ‘as an integral 
part of place and service as does the choir singing, the light and 
the architectural details and totality. But huge crowds 
listen daily in the cinemas to the oily vibrations of the 
distorted instrument, and the ideas about organ playing and 
organ building are becoming confused. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that H.M.V. comes 
to the rescue in the hour of need. And all true lovers of the 
organ and the music written for it should respond widely to 
this effort and buy at any rate the best of what is offered us. 

I say so because in my opinion four out of the eight records 
are definitely the better. But at the same time I desire at 
once to point out that, with one single exception, the recording 
throughout is a real triumph for the company. To listen to 
these records is the next best thing to being present at the 
very performance, because they make us realise the intimate 
connection between music, organ and building, and how these 
three amalgamate and grow into that high trinity which is 
the real purpose of music of this kind. 

Bach and Mozart are the names on the best four. Marcel 
Dupré has this time selected Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
G major for the Queen’s Hall organ (D.1402, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 
His rhythmical clearness is unsurpassable and rhythmical 
clearness is the foundation for all Bach-playing on the organ. 
To listen to this performance gives much the same sensation 
as a child feels in looking into a big clock to see “‘ how it 
works.’ One sees all right, but the workings remain, never- 
theless, a deep secret. And the secret power that makes all 
these clear-cut details grow into a tremendously vital organism 
lies in the mind of a great artist with a superb sense for style 
and line. This is a great performance, and I consider it the 
first amongst the best four. 

More Bach is played by W. G. Alcock on the organ of the 
Salisbury Cathedral. The first movement of the E flat major 
Sonata is on one side of C.1452 (12in., 4s. 6d.) with Prelude 
in D major on the reverse, and the Fugue in D major which 
follows the Prelude is to be found on both sides of B.2654 
(10in., 3s.). This connection ought to be clearly marked on 
the label. Alcock is a fine organ player, and he uses the 
colours of his beautiful instrument with a subtle feeling for 
emphasis and balance. His registration in the lovely sonata 
movement is most delicate and he carries the triumphant 
D major Fugue through in an enthusiastic spirit wonderfully 
true to the old Leipzig master. And it is the spirit that 
matters! The recording of these performances deserves a 
special word of praise because the atmosphere of the Cathedral 
is more perfectly maintained throughout than I ever remember 
to have heard. These are Nos. 2 and 3 of the best four. 

As No. 4 I put the Fantasia by Mozart, which Harold 
Darke plays at St. Michael’s, Cornhill (C.1448, 12in., 4s. 6d.), 
and my reason for doing so is the exquisite Mozart-playing 
he gives us on this record. To begin with, organ and building 
are admirably suited to this kind of music, but there is a 
particular grace and flow in the performance which is not often 
heard on the organ. Every phrase is beautifully rounded, 
and all crescendi and diminuendi are as delicately controlled 
as on a violin, notably in the soft middle section, which also 
is the most typical Mozartian part of the work. 

A few trifles here and there show that the recording of 
sustained tones is not always an easy matter at St. Michael’s, 
and this is clearly in evidence on C.1464 (12in., 4s. 6d.) where 
Darke plays the not too interesting Occasional Overture, by 
Handel. The long, slow section suffers a good deal from 
unsteadiness in tone, a pity for an otherwise fine performance. 


At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, several fine organ records 
have lately been made and one would like to include Stanley 
Roper’s performance of Handel’s Allegro from Sonata No. 4 
(C.1446, 12in., 4s. 6d.) in the best records. But the balance 
of the registration is not always as perfect as one would expect, 
and the other side of the disc is occupied by the very unin- 
teresting Finale from Concerto No. 4 by Guilmant. Still, 
the organ at St. Margaret’s is beautiful, and the recording 
extremely good. This concludes the list of classical works in 
this great output of organ music. 

The two remaining records have a more curious interest 
than musical value. On C.1466 (12in., 4s. 6d.), R. Goss- 
Custard, at the Queen’s Hall, plays two items of a light charac- 
ter: Villanella by Ireland, and Nocturne in B by Goss- 
Custard. But while the first piece shows what can be done 
in an easy style, but perfectly suiting the nature of the instru- 
ment, the last one is all that organ music should not be. 

On the eighth and last record H, Goss-Custard plays Widor’s 
Symphony No. 6 in G minor on the organ of the Liverpool 
Cathedral. I have never heard the work before and I cannot 
honestly say that I have heard it after listening to this record. 
There is not the slightest hint to be found of what this music is 
about ; all is one constant blur, through which one is hardly 
able to recognise a magnificent organ in a gigantic building. 
The whole thing would be utterly futile if it weren’t for the 
last inch or so of the second part of the record. Then here 
the organ produces the most thunderous fff I ever have heard 
on the gramophone. It is really glorious, and the recording 
of it is so astounding that I am now sure H.M.V. could record 
Doomsday itself—even if it is a badly paying proposition. 

I must apologise for writing to such an extent, but it is 
impossible to put the many thoughts produced by so important 


an event into a few lines. 
©; 2, 








he aadiena 5 BS 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL (soprano).—Traum durch die Daim- 
merung, Dream in the Twilight, and Cacilie (R. Strauss). 
In German. Piano acc. H.M.V. E.491, 10in., 4s. 6d. 
LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Ave Maria and Serenade 
(Schubert). Parlo. R.20050, 12in., 6s. 6d. 
An die Musik and Du bist di Ruh’ (Schubert). 
R.20051, 12in., 6s. 6d. 
Sei mir gegriisst and Auf dem Wasser zu singen (Schubert). 
Parlo. R.20052, 12in., 6s. 6d. All in German. Orch. 





Parlo. 


ace. 

MARIA OLCZEWSKA (contralto).—Ja, die liebe hat bunte 
Fliigel (Habafiera) from Carmen (Bizet) in German, and 
Printemps qui commence from Samson et Dalila (Saint- 
Saéns), in French. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.1386, 12in., 
6s. 6d. 

KARIN BRANZELL (contralto).—Traume, Dreams (Wagner) 
and Still wie die Nacht, Still as the Night (Carl Bohm). 
In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. E.10679, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

JOHN BROWNLEE (tenor).—So, Sir Page, from the Marriage 
of Figaro (Mozart) and Sirs! Your toast! Toreador Song, 
from Carmen (Bizet). In English. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 
D.1396, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—For you alone (Geehl), in 
English, and La Donna é@ mobile from Rigoletto (Verdi). 
In Italian. Orch. acc. Brunswick 15132, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

GIUSEPPE COSTA (tenor).—Addio alla madre from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni) and Che gelida manina from La 
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Bohéme (Puccini). 
148, 10in., 3s. 

De’ miei bollenti spiriti from La Traviata (Verdi) and E 
lucevan le stelle from Tosca (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Brunswick 149, 10in., 3s. 

CARL MARTIN OEHMAN (tenor).—Tannhauser’s Pilgrimage 
to Rome from Tannhiauser, Act III (Wagner). In German. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. E.10681, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ROBERT BURG (baritone).—Wotan’s Farewell from Die 
Walkiire, Act III (Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. E.10680, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Song of the Volga Boatmen 
and The Prophet, Op. 49 (Rimsky-Korsakov). In Russian. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.B.1103, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

MARIA GENTILE (soprano) and ENZO DE MURO LOMANTO 
(tenor).—Son geloso del Zeffiro, duet from Act 1 of La 
Sonnambula (Bellini). In Italian. Orch. acc. Col. 
D.1599, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

AURELIANO PERTILE (tenor), and IRENE MINGHINI 
CATTANEO (mezzo-soprano).—Mal reggendo and O 
giusto cielo from Il Trovatore (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Parlo. R.20047, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

FANNY HELDY (soprano) and FERNAND ANSSEAU (tenor). 
—Parle-moi de ma mére and Qui sait de quel démon from 
Carmen (Bizet). In French. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.B.1115, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 

CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE OPERA-COMIQUE, 
PARIS.—Opening Chorus, O doux parfums que proméne 
Vaurore from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) and Choeur 
du Cortége, Act IV, from Carmen (Bizet). In Italian. 
Parlo. E.10684, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


In Italian. Orch. ace. Brunswick 


Florence Austral.—It is at once a duty and a pleasure to 
encourage the singing of Lieder by British artists, especially in 
the case of one who owns the lovely voice of Miss Florence 
Austral. I trust, therefore, that I shall not be charged with 
hypercriticism if I point out that in these two Strauss songs 
the singer fails because she has not placed the same import- 
ance upon the text that she has upon the music. I would 
say to her, Use the original German words by all means, but 
pronounce them distinctly enough for us to be able to recognize 
the identity of the language. It may be a difficult task for 
you, but it is scarcely fair to impose such a difficult one upon 
us who listen. Neither the reposeful dreaminess of the Trawm 
durch die Daémmerung nor the impulse and animation of the 
Cacilie should be restricted to beautiful tone alone; for 
neither can suffice unaided to convey the poetic message of 
the song. The piano accompaniment is welcome. 

Lotte Lehmann.—I note with sincere pleasure the increasing 
attention that this accomplished singer is giving to Lieder. 
It is as much her métier as opera, for she is very nearly, if not 
quite, the equal of Elena Gerhardt both as vocalist and inter- 
preter, and to say that is to pay the highest tribute in my 
power. In any case this is the psychological moment for 
re-recording Schubert. The electrical process and the cen- 
tenary year alike demand it, and I predict that this selection 
of gems will soon be selling “ like hot cakes ”’ both in German 
and English-speaking lands; and, happily, a gramophone 
record is one of those cakes that form an exception to the rule. 
You can “eat ’”’ it and still have it! These are all presented 
with orchestral accompaniment, and the ineffable An die Musik 
rather profits by the arrangement; much more so than Du 
bist die Ruh’ where the harp and violin are aggressively loud. 
The singer’s lovely medium notes impart a wonderful charm 
to the Ave Maria, and it is long since I have heard An die Musik 
rendered with such exquisite tenderness and beauty of 
expression, 

Maria Olezewska.—One feature of an Olezewska record 
can always be counted on as a foregone conclusion, and that 
is beauty of vocal tone. The rest matters less, of course ; 
and yet to achieve the perfect result in everything is also 
worth while, for we expect no less from an artist of Olezewska’s 


calibre. The German text in the Carmen air does not aid the 
music as it does in the case of Wagner or Strauss; rather it 
seems to impede the onward movement, and the singer does 
nothing to smooth it out. Hence some of the charm of the 
Habinera gets lost in the process. The bit of introductory 
chorus for the men as Carmen descends from the bridge is a 
welcome innovation. In Dalila’s first air the timbre of the 
voice in the melody is more fascinating than the phrasing, 
which is merely straightforward and lacks the guile of the 
Philistine courtesan. There are moments here when we hear 
less of the orchestra than we should, and the same fault, I 
fear, applies to the French words all through. 

Karin Branzell.—A rich, smooth contralto voice, with an 
even and unbroken range of at least an octave and a half, is 
something of a rarity in these days. This singer has chosen 
her pieces well, seeing that she depends largely upon beauty of 
tone and a nice legato style, and there is no fault to be found 
with her rendering of T'rdume and Still wie die Nacht unless 
it be a tendency to melancholy that might find greater relief 
now and then. Deep sentiment can sometimes lead to life- 
lessness if not relieved by sufficient contrast. Still the voice 
is always pleasing, the reading intelligent, the words audible ; 
while the support of orchestral colour in both instances is not 
out of place. 

John Brownlee.—There is not much to praise or, for that 
matter, to blame in the presentation of these well-known 
airs from Carmen and Figaro. One hears a good honest 
voice, rather on the small side, with very little animation and 
absolutely no variety of any sort. The rhythm is steady 
and marked, but sounds mechanical, while the diction lacks 
vigour. Yes, on the whole, I fear there is more to blame 
here than to praise. 

Alfred Piccaver.—It is nonsense to say that a person cannot 
forget how to pronounce his own language. Here is evidence 
of what life-long residence in Italy have done for Alfred 
Piccaver in that respect. His Italian is perfect ; his English— 
well, amusing. For you alone should be addressed more 
especially to his Teutonic or Fascist admirers, who will not 
trouble to argue with him over his accent, seeing that his voice 
is sumptuously rich and generous in volume. His Donna é 
mobile flows more easily, and if anything, betrays a shade too 
much of the dolce far niente. But what a glorious tone! 

Giuseppe Costa.—I have come across more than one good 
singer in my time named Costa; but this is the first Giuseppe 
** of that ilk,’’ and he is distinctly the reverse of a good one. 
A persistent, palpable vibrato, superimposed upon a vicious 
method, puts him completely out of count for this public. 
Originally, it may have been brought about by an effort to 
increase the tone, but, whatever the cause, the result is 
extremely unpleasant. I dare not recommend these records 
lest some unwary singer should want to imitate them. 

Carl Martin Oehman.—This tenor, who, if I am not mis- 
taken, is a newcomer, has a bright, penetrating voice without 
the customary metailic harshness of the type, and has fairly 
mastered the Wagnerian art of declamation, his diction being 
noticeably clear. He gives here a capital account of the 
monologue known as Tannhiuser’s Pilgrimage to -Rome, and 
makes it as interesting as one can fairly expect it to be out of 
its place in the opera. The instrumentation is also well 
brought out. 

Robert Burg.—The German operatic stage is singularly 
well off for fine baritones, as, indeed, it always has been in 
my recollection, and Robert Burg stands in the front rank of 
them. He ought, perhaps, to be called a basso cantante, 
seeing that his voice gathers strength and volume as it descends 
the scale, which is the reason why he sings the music of Wotan 
so superbly. But for the fault of slurring up to many of his 
notes, his method would leave no loophole for criticism, and 
the quality of the tone reminds me in its roundness and purity 
of Wiegand’s, a famous Wotan of the early Bayreuth days. 
His rendering of the Abschied or Farewell on this fine record 
is truly magnificent, and I am glad to say it is well matched 
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by the orchestral performance, which ought to be and is its not 
least noble feature. Since the new recording began I have 
heard none quite so satisfying. 

Theodore Chaliapine—A shade more truculent, maybe, 
yet not without the old touch of Tartar pathos, this new edition 
of the well-known Chaliapine record of the Song of the Volga 
Boatmen. Musically, it is superior in every way ; dramatically, 
it tells the story far more effectively. The gradual approach, 
the noisy refrain in the middle, the slow departure, the weird, 
defiant spirit of the whole thing—all comes out with a clarity 
and force hitherto impossible of attainment. The chance has 
inspired the singer, who certainly ‘“‘ knows his job” better 
to-day than when he made the cancelled D.B.105 a few years 
ago. Like that, the new record is completed with Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s fine descriptive song The Prophet, and once more 
I find it gloriously declaimed. 

Maria Gentile and Enzo de Muro Lomanto.—Within the 
borders of this 10in. disc, using both sides, the Italian singers 
named have contrived a very pretty and pleasing record of the 
duet sung by Elvino and Amina, as they take farewell of each 
other in the twilight of the opening scene. For those who 
love Bellini—and Richard Wagner was one of those who did— 
the simple charm and grace of the music are irresistible ; and 
the two singers, when they keep their vocal ardour within 
bounds, manage to bring out all its lovable qualities. It is 
good to hear excerpts from Sonnambula now and again. There 
may yet be a generation that will want to hear the old opera 
once more. 

Aureliano Pertile and Irene Minghini Cattaneo.—Lovers 
of the Trovatore will be able to derive ample enjoyment from the 
singing of these artists of the scene between mother and son 
in the second Act. It needs a tenor of Pertile’s calibre to create 
fresh interest in the old, familiar tunes, and somehow he 
manages it. The Azucena is an equally dramatic singer, 
which is saying much, and the possessor of a powerful mezzo- 
soprano voice, well under control and tolerably free from 
tremolo. Of its kind, therefore, the record must be considered 
well above the average. 

Fanny Heldy and Fernand Ansseau.—This record contains 
a@ page or two of the Carmen score that we never hear in this 
country, and chiefly on that account is exceptionally interest- 
ing. I should describe it as the duet for Micaela and Don 
José, from the First Act of the opera, given in its complete 
form and divided into parts covering each side of the disc. 
It is the portion always omitted here that begins the second 
part and starts off with Qui sait de quel démon, the familiar 
duet passage being afterwards resumed The whole is delight- 
fully sung, with remarkable steadiness of tone and clearness 
of diction, by the two French artists, who will be heard in 
Bizet’s opera at Covent Garden during the coming season. 
Their voices blend well; there is no Italian exaggeration 
either of speed or phraseology ; and the whole thing boasts 
the perfect simplicity and refinement that befit alike the 
music and the dramatic situation. Recording faultless ! 

Opéra-Comique Chorus and Orchestra.—We are getting on. 
Paris is now adding its quota to the specimens already provided 
by Milan, Berlin, and London (Covent Garden). Opera houses 
at other big musical centres will doubtless follow soon, and 
ultimately we shall be in the happy position of being able to 
study and compare the various authoritative renderings of all 
these familiar excerpts. It is a most instructive achievement 
and much ought to be learnt therefrom. I am rather at a loss 
to explain why the Opéra-Comique chorus should sing Cavalleria 
Rusticana in French and Carmen in Italian, though the 
former fact is not beyond comprehension, seeing that every- 
thing done at the Opéra-Comique is supposed to be sung in 
the French language. But, apart from this paradox, nothing 
about these choruses is open to question. The voices are of 
good quality and well balanced. There is a delightful dolce 
far niente atmosphere about the Sicilian number, while a no 
less striking measure of vivacity and “‘ go” marks the entry of 


‘the bullfighters, Herman KiEin. 


H.M.V. EASTER SUPPLEMENT 


JOHN McCORMACK (tenor).—Panis Angelicus, in Latin, and 
La Procession (Franck), in French. D.B.1095, 12in., 
8s. 6d. 

ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—Es ist vollbracht (The 
End is come) from Cantata No. 159 (Bach) and Aus Liebe 
will mein Heiland (For love my Saviour suffered) from 
The Passion of St. Matthew (Bach). In German. Orch. 
ace. D.1410, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

TUDOR DAVIES (tenor).—Be thou faithful unto death from 
St. Paul, and Then shall the righteous shine forth from 
Elijah (Mendelssohn). Orch. acc. D.1312, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

BACH CANTATA CLUB, conducted by C. Kennedy Scott.— 
It is finished and Jesu so meek, Jesu so kind (Bach). 
Unaccompanied. D.1366, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

YORK MINSTER BELLS.—Changes on the Peal of 12 Bells 
by the York Minster Society of Change Ringers. B.2691, 
10in., 3s. 


John McCormack.—I seem to remember having heard 
John McCormack sing these fine songs at Queen’s Hall. 
Anyhow, he puts into his rendering of them an austere simplicity 
of manner and expression that well befits their character. 
His tone is of quite different colour in each—very ‘‘ white ”’ 
in the Panis Angelicus, very sombre in La Procession—more 
natural in the former than the latter, but not inappropriate 
in either. Needless to add, the smooth quality of the voice is 
extremely ingratiating, especially in the French words, which 
I prefer to the Latin, at least in so far as their effect upon 
the singer is concerned ; the truth being that he pronounces 
the modern language much better than the ancient one. 
The accompaniment in the Panis Angelicus appears to be 
furnished by a piano, harp, violin, ’cello and organ—anyhow, 
the mixture is effective. But, everything considered, I prefer 
to hear the Irish tenor either in Italian opera or the songs 
of his own verdant land. 

Elisabeth Schumann.—A good Bach singer—such, for 
instance, as our own Dorothy Silk is, at her best—is even more 
rare than a good Mozart singer, for the reason that the music 
of the Leipzig cantor is more difficult. These records prove 
Elisabeth Schumann to be equally at home with both masters, 
and in saying that I say all that is necessary. Her phrasing, 
like her tone, is exceedingly pure, and most of her breathing- 
places are well chosen. The florid passages in the Cantata 
air are sung clearly and with perfect intonation; the trying 
intervals are abridged with an invariably smooth legato; the 
German text is distinctly enunciated. The wonderful air 
with flute obbligato from the St. Matthew Passion calls for 
very high praise, the qualities of the various timbres being 
exquisitely reproduced. H.M.V. deserves our warmest thanks 
for doing work of this art calibre. 

Tudor Davies.—It is a long time since the popular Welsh 
tenor of the B.N.O.C. gave us anything from an oratorio— 
so far as my observation goes. His present contribution 
consists of two of the most trying airs that Mendelssohn wrote, 
one from St. Paul, the other from Elijah; and they tend to 
reveal the weak spots in his armour. An over-closed production 
in his case only tends to induce throatiness and accentuate a 
tremolo, the upshot being evidence of strain before the end of 
each air. The difficulty is enhanced by Then shall the righteous 
being taken too slowly and most of the forte passages sung too 
loudly. This singer does not improve his vowels. Every 
“i” is “oi”? and every ‘‘en” is “an.” The distortion is 
most regrettable, and so is every other fault, for Tudor Davies 
has one of the best tenor voices in the country. 

Bach Cantata Club.—Instituted not very long ago, this 
choral body is doing a cappella work of the best kind and has 
already made a name for itself. The conductor, Mr. C. 
Kennedy Scott, is a thorough musician and holds aloft the 
highest standards only. His singers are well balanced and 
under complete control; for quality of tone and delicate 
nuances one could not desire to hear better. In these two 
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examples of unaccompanied Bach many features of excellence 
present themselves, and one admires particularly the restraint 
shown in the well-sustained pianissimos, the depth of sentiment 
and refined expression that pervade the whole piece, together 
with the impeccable intonation and the exquisite gradations 
of light and shade. It is good to hear such reticence amid the 
tempting opportunities for noise yielded by the new recording. 
Herman KEIN. 
The York Minster Bells make a lovely record which will be 
treasured in many a home all over the world. The ringing 
is very fine, at least to an inexpert ear, and the recording of 
‘* Great Peter ’’ (the 10},tons Bourdon Bell) most impressive. 
. PEPPERING. 





SONGS 
PARLOPHONE. 

Ernest J. Potts in North Countrie Folk Songs, edited, arranged 
and accompanied by Dr. W. G. Whittaker. When this 
old hat was new and O I ha’e seen the roses blaw; Sair 
fyel’d, hinnie and The Hexhamshire Lass; Adam Buckham, 
O and Wrap up and Dolli-a. E.3358-60 (three 10in., 
2s. 6d. each). 

Ana Hato and other Maori Singers, recorded at Rotorua, 
N.Z., during the visit of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess 
of York, 1927. Hine E Hine (Slumber Song) with piano, 
and Pokarekare (The Ripple) with Chorus. With 
Chorus: Hoki Hoki Tonumai, Poatarau Maori and 
Tahi-Nei Taru Kino (Love Songs) and Kutia Haka (War 
Cry). Te Arawa, unaccompanied Duet with Deane 
Waretini, and Matangi (Love Ditty) with Chorus. Waiata 
Poi with piano, and Te Taniwha (The Dragon) and 
Haka (War Cry) with Chorus. R.3354-7 (four 10in., 
3s. each). 

Reginald Whitehead (bass): Edward (Loewe), and Song of 
Hybrias the Cretan (Elliott) with orchestra. E 10682 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 

First of all, the price of the Potts records is, of course, 
ridiculous. For Potts has a very good voice, a fine production 
and tone-colouring, intelligence, life, and everything else that 
a singer needs, and surely he would prove delightful in any 
class of song he might choose. I know nothing of the 
commercial side of record production, but, in price and in 
every way, these three records are a wonderful example of 
the enterprise which Parlophone showed in last month’s 
Hebridean issue, and also show (in slightly lower degree) in 
this month’s Maori issue. To recommend one of Potts’s 
records above the others is simply impossible. These songs 
(ideally edited) are all among the most individual and ex- 
hilarating of all folk-songs. But there’s one query. Potts 
has the dialect to perfection, and this may be difficult to some 
listeners. In this way, E.3360 is the best, for, whereas Potts 
gives (in ideal manner) spoken explanation before one song 
on each record, he explains all three on this. We are further 
helped by Parlophone’s leaflet, on which each song is briefly 
described ; and Messrs. Curwen, who publish all these and 
many others of Dr. Whittaker’s collection, will no doubt tell 
you how you can obtain them. 

The Maori records are rather disappointing. What is 
presumably (and probably) genuine native music is either 
set in English nineteenth-century drawing-room style, or 
(when chorus or duet is used) set and sung in bad plantation- 
song style; and the tunes are too much like simple European 
music to resist such suffocation. There is still much interest 
in these records; but what is really wanted is the recording 
of Eastern music exactly as it is, without any touching-up 


whatever. Ana Hato does, at any rate, sing without the 
slightest trace of European training. She sings with, apparent- 
ly, whatever “ production ’’ happens to come—generally with 
undisguised chest tone and breaks. There is much scooping 
and slurring, but a lot of this is, I think, “ graces ’—sorts of 
acciaccature from below the note, “‘ turns,” and the like. The 
tunes, which have a lazy beauty one might expect, are mostly 
slow and, fundamentally, simple. (The only exception, 
Waiata Poi, is made by the “arrangement” to suggest 
Puccini and others.) They are all in what our sixteenth-cen- 
tury would have called the Ionian Mode—our nineteenth- 
century major mode. Ana Hato’s intonation, her “ scale,” 
seems to be ours. Rhythm seems pretty casual—except in 
the brief War Cries, which are as rhythmic as a march or 
dance (and are not at all deafening—at any rate, as recorded !). 
Quite the most interesting of the four records is 3357. 

Whitehead’s words are not always too clear; anyone who 
doesn’t know Hdward may need patience to make out some 
of the “‘ key” sentences. He is highly dramatic, and his 
characterisation of the mother and son is, at least, extremely 
vivid. One has to hesitate to speak of excess in such a highly- 
coloured song, but I’m afraid Whitehead’s expressions of 
horror and grimness will raise a smile before the record is over. 
Besides, even if this were not larger than life, the very style of 
Loewe’s setting bears the sophistication of the concert-room. 

The once-popular Song of Hybrias is a lusty song lustily 
sung. Again words are not always clear. 


H.M.V. 

Anne Thursfield (mezzo-soprano) accompanied by Ivor 

Newton: When I was one-and-twenty and A Song of 
Shadows (Armstrong Gibbs). E.462 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

Mimi Crawford (soprano). Cherry Stones, Cradle Song, 
Down by the Pond and Twice Times (all from Now we are 
Six); The Emperor’s Rhyme, Furry Bear, Sneezles and 
The Friend (all from Now we are Six); The Engineer and 
Wind in the Hill (from Now we are Six) and The King’s 
Breakfast (from When we were very young). Poems 
of all by A. A. Milne, music by Fraser-Simson. B.2621, 
2678-9 (three. 10in., 3s. each). 

Robert Radford (bass): When that I was as a tiny boy 
(Falstaff’s Drinking Song from Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor) and Four Jolly Sailormen (Edward German). 
E.498 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

John Brownlee (baritone) accompanied by Percy Kahn: 
King Charles (Maude Valérie White) and Passing By 
(Edward C. Purcell). E.483 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

Elsie Suddaby (soprano): My heart ever faithful (Bach), 
and, with orchestra, Endless pleasure (from Handel’s 
Semele). B.2674 (10in., 3s.). 

Stuart Robertson (bass): Bright is the ring of words and 
The Roadside Fire (from R. Vaughan Williams’s Cycle 
from R. L. Stevenson’s Songs of Travel). B.2671 (10in., 
3s.). ‘ 

Hulda Lashanska (soprano) with orchestra: Annie Laurie 
(arr. Bourdon) and, with male quartet, Aloha Oe (Farewell 
to thee) (the late Queen Liliuokalani). D.A.922 (10in., 
6s.). 


There is nothing in the gramophone world more urgently 
needed than a representative body of records of first-class 
contemporary English songs. No doubt the quantity of these 
songs exceeds the quality of most of them; but, of the whole 
lot, there are many to take places among the best songs ever 
written. Miss Thursfield is well known as champion of them 
in the concert world, but she has as yet made a mere one or 
two records of them. Armstrong Gibbs, who is nearly forty, 
and whom you will find in the new Grove and in Hull’s Dic- 
tionary, is one of our chief present-day song writers. Professor 
Dent, writing of Gibbs in the British Music Society’s Bulletin 
a few years ago, said that “ no song is worth singing unless it 
has been felt by the composer as a vocal impulse out of his own 
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body,” and that ‘‘ that is the virtue of Armstrong Gibbs’s 
songs.”” Miss Thursfield has not chosen two of his greatest 
songs. I have heard one of our leading critics describe his 
setting of de la Mare’s Song of Shadows as “‘ a drawing-room 
song of forty years ago, in both melody and accompaniment,” 
and without going as far as that, one must admit it is little 
more than thoughtful. His setting of the song from Hous- 
man’s Shropshire Lad has more in it. 

Most of A. A. Milne’s irresistible children’s verses from 
Punch, When we were very young, have been recorded in their 
almost perfect musical setting by Fraser-Simson (otherwise 
known by a very different class of composition). Now we 
can welcome a batch of the later set, Now we are Six. B.2621 
is accompanied by the composer ; of the other two we are not 
told. Excellent though Mimi Crawford is here, I don’t find 
her ideal. On these three records she is not a good actress. 
Her expression is stereotyped, not really live. To make good 
this criticism—compare her King’s Breakfast with Dale 
Smith’s (Columbia). First-rate singing is also wanted, behind 
this type of work, if it’s to be done perfectly. Yet, for all 
this, these records are decidedly good. 

This is one of Radford’s best re-recordings. I only remember 
seeing Nicolai’s opera once (at Cologne), but my impression 
is that it was very good fun, and this record confirms that 
impression. Four Jolly Sailormen is one of German’s best, and, 
sung by Radford, is about as nautical as any landsman 
could well make it, though in these days when we all know the 
authentic shanty—well ! 

Brownlee has a robust voice and style. His diction is not 
good, and he is not brusque enough in his reiterations of 
“King Charles!’ It is certainly not unimportant to notice 
that the very popular Passing By is not by our seventeenth- 
century Henry Purcell, but by a living composer, Edward C. 
Purcell, who claims descent from Henry. It is a pity if 
anyone imagines that, knowing a trifle like this, however 
pleasing, he knows anything of a man whom we “ unmusical ”’ 
nation wish to claim as one of music’s biggest, most original, 
and most exhilarating geniuses. Brownlee is quite good in 
Passing By—just a bit more gushing than the song necessitates. 

One is particularly glad to find Elsie Suddaby taking the 
well-known Bach at a good pace. As old Prout pointed out, 
Bach marked it Presto, which; even if it doesn’t mean our 
modern Presto, certainly doesn’t mean the Andante generally 
adopted. The record would perhaps be perfect except for 
some slight sense of effort, and a little unsteadiness of rhythm 
(both probably due to the fact that Miss Suddaby has not, 
apparently, learnt to hold her breath down—though also, 
I think, due to the accompanist). Much the same applies to 
the Semele Aria. In this there is lazy diction—maybe a little 
in the Bach as well, but I know the words so well that it’s 
hard to judge. Why not record the Bach properly while they 
were about it ?—namely, with the ’cello obbligato which is 
an integral part of it. 

Here is another of the too-infrequent Robertson records, 
and yet another record of the lovely Vaughan Williams, The 
Roadside Fire, this time with another and almost equally fine 
song from the same Cycle. Robertson starts The Roadside 
Fire just a wee bit too quick for full effect, and then is un- 
warrantably slow later. The other song as a whole is, I 
think, a bit slow; but he has indeed got inside it, and the 
record as a whole is undeniably good. 

Hulda Lashanska has a-voice of much beauty in the upper 
middle register, where she uses it well. Her English is not good 
enough. The arrangement of Annie Laurie is over-sugared 
(it’s best without any sugar), and as for the other song— 
well, I can’t take the late Queen of the long name seriously 
as @ composer. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Foster Richardson (bass) with orchestra: The Company 
Sergeant Major (Sanderson) and The Gay Cavalier (Breville- 
Smith). 5073 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Sydney Coltham (tenor) with orchestra: The Green Hills 
o’ Somerset (Coates) and It is only a tiny garden (Haydn 
Wood). 5070 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Collectors of records of The Company Sergeant Major 
shouldn’t ignore Foster Richardson’s, though, for myself, 
it doesn’t equal my favourite. The Gay Cavalier is a facile 
song of somewhat similar, but less exciting, type. The 
orchestra is a bit reedy. 

Coates’s song is exactly like the conventionally popular 
song with which it is paired. The fact of Coltham, with 
orchestra, on a half-crown record must, I suppose, be regarded. 
as per se notable. Certainly he is about as little tiring as he 
could be in these songs. There is a delicate effect in the 
well-played string quartet (or quintet, or sextet ?) opening 
of the Tiny garden song. 


BRUNSWICK. 

Sigrid Onegin (contralto) with orchestra: The Fairy Pipers 
(Weatherly and Brewer) and The Blind Ploughman 
(Radclyffe, Hall and Clarke). 10257 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

Thelma Tuson (soprano) with piano and violin: Villanelle 
(Dell’ Acqua) and By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance). 
152 (10in., 3s.). 

John Charles Thomas (baritone) with orchestra: Nocturne 
(Curran) and My Message (Gade, d’Hardelot). 10258 
(10in., 4s. 6d.). 

The most remarkable thing about Sigrid Onegin’s record is 
the holding of one note, which I thought was going to last the 
rest of the side ; I’m afraid the fact has no significance beyond 
itself. Her English is not really quite good enough to record 
yet. As for her singing the blind ploughman’s song, I suppose 
we must accept it in these days of the Land Girl. The Fairy 
Pipers is a jolly little song. 

The banjo-like tone which Thelma Tuson employs, and her 
diction, spoil the record for me. Otherwise, the Villanelle 
is as brilliant as I’ve heard it, though taken so quick as to 
lose its one real quality—grace. 

Thomas has a fine voice, with a splendid top F sharp. He 
does all there is to do for both songs. I don’t like his final 
hoot, though, in Nocturne—a song which derives from, I 
should say, some French operatic style, perhaps Massenet. 

The Brunswick orchestra is notably recorded whenever used. 


COLUMBIA. 

Turner Layton (tenor): Water Boy (arr. Robinson) and 
Cool River (Johnstone and Layton). 4734 (10in., 3s.). 

Dora Labbette (soprano) and Norman Allin (bass): In 
Springtime (Shakespeare and Newton) and At Love’s 
Beginning (Campbell and Lehmann). 4739 (10in., 3s.). 

Raymond Newell (baritone) with orchestra: Leanin’ (Wright 
and Sterndale Bennett) and Gipsy Dan (Tharp and 
Russell). 9302 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

This Water Boy is one of the best, perhaps the best, of all 
Negro records, not excluding Robeson’s best. And the piano, 
presumably under Layton himself, is as exquisite as the voice. 
But Cool River doesn’t thrill me. 

In Springtime doesn’t seem to mean to Newton quite what 
it did to Shakespeare; in fact, I doubt if this means anything 
at all. Dora Labbette is very pretty, and Allin is a fine manly 
lover here. The Lehmann duet is charming and nothing 
more ; there’s no real expression of the words—as far as I can 
hear them. 

When Newell began I thought it must be Jack Smith, and 
throughout he ignores the notes too often. Otherwise, he’s 
good, but I’d rather have him in his shanties. Gipsy Dan 
is the typical roadside philosopher’s song—one of the best, but 
seems to have very little more than the same old identical 
remarks to make as all these “old fellows.” Newell sings 
the song very well indeed. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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CHORAL 
PARLOPHONE. 


The Irmler Choir, with orchestra: First Chorus (Stabat 
Mater) from Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, and The Mallelujah 
Chorus from Handel’s Messiah. E.10683 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


H.M.V. 

The Choir of the Temple Church, London (Organist and 
Conductor, G. Thalben Ball), with organ: Anthem, 
Praise the Lord, O my soul (S. S. Wesley). ©C.1436 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). 


ZONOPHONE. 
The Church Choir, with organ: Hymns, Glorious things of 


thee are spoken (Haydn) and Hark, hark, my Soul (Smart). 
5054 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


COLUMBIA. 

The Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, unaccompanied, 
directed by the Rev. Edmund H. Fellowes, M.A., Mus.Doc., 
recorded in the Chapel: Anthems, Glorious and Powerful 
God (Stanford) and Hail, Gladdening Light (Wood). 9303 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Here is a good example of misleading labelling. If you 
know Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater you could hardly, of course, 
imagine the whole work on one side of a record; but the 
label announces ‘‘ Stabat Mater” tout court. In this Chorus 
the Irmler Choir, almost anticipating me, give us rather more 
like what I asked for last month. Pergolesi’s work is not with- 
out merit, and no English choir would be likely to do it quite 
such justice. But in the famous Handel chorus their full 
tone is a little harsh and none too deep. Nevertheless, this is 
a fine performance, an interesting interpretation, and a 
splendid recording. The words are German. There are 
small, judicious cuts. 

This is music more worthy than anything yet of the Temple 
Church Choir’s recording. Samuel Sebastian Wesley is one 
of the very few nineteenth-century composers of any country 
who maintained in some degree the dignity of the church 
music tradition. He is not to be confused with his 
father, Samuel, nephew of the celebrated John Wesley, English 
champion of Bach, and at least equal to his son Sebastian as 
a composer. In this anthem there is scope for a good choir, 
in both choral and “ verse” (i.e., solo) work. But all the 
Temple Church soloists have the same production, of which 
the worst fault is breath-control. The performance is very 
fairly finished, though one could criticise details. A few 
unimportant bars of repetition, and the whole of the 21-bars 
section, As for me, have had to be cut. 

The Zonophone Choir is straightforwardly good, and prac- 
tically free from bad qualitiee, as usual. There is a little 
raggedness. 

One would think it an extravagant boast that these are 
“considered to be the finest examples of anthem-singing yet 
recorded by any Cathedral or Church Choir,’ as Columbia 
says. Yet hear the record, and you find there is at least some 
little excuse for the boast. Charles Wood is to most people a 
one-work man—he is known as the composer of one of the 
finest songs for years, Ethiopia saluting the Colours, and also 
as collector and editor of Irish folk-songs. In this work he 
combined with Stanford, whom he succeeded as Professor of 
Music at Cambridge in 1924. Wood died two years ago. 
(Several of our composers, such as Vaughan Williams, have 
been under him as well as under Stanford.) It is more than 
time the whole of his work had a chance of being justly valued. 
The new “ Grove’ admits that among other work there is “‘ some 
fine church music ”’ of his; and this anthem, I will even say, 
is nearer Byrd than anything since Byrd himself. The 
Stanford anthem, though also recovering the old nobility, is 
not quite equal to Wood’s. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





BAND RECORDS 


The latest record by the Black Diamonds Band (Zono. 5068) 
is a typical example of the steady reliability of this band. 
Moskowsky’s Serenata Op. 15 is quite happily arranged and 
the Third Battalion March is a fair sample of its species but in 
neither case is the playing more than thoroughly conscientious 
and reliable. I cannot imagine this band playing badly, but 
they rarely do anything to arouse real enthusiasm. 

The other Zonophone record (5050) is in a different category, 
being by the United States Marine Band, who play Sousa’s 
Semper Fidelis and the Second Connecticut March by Reeves. 
The latter is a good average march, but is not good enough 
to partner its more famous rival without suffering by compari- 
son. The playing is very clean and precise and the recording is 
nearly as good as the best of the now famous American band 
recordings. 

Reviewing records, for anyone with a proper sense of national 
pride, has been rather a dismal business lately. I have found 
that the H M.V. records (and for this purpose Zonophone 
band records are included) made in recent months have been 
divisible into three distinct categories. First. and best have 
been the American recordings, a good second best describes 
the German recordings, and those made in England must be 
relegated to third place. I have only been despondent tem- 
porarily about this for I am convinced that the biggest, if not 
the only, factor in this, from the purely recording standpoint, 
is that of the acoustic properties of the recording studio. It is 
nevertheless very agreeable to be able to promote the two new 
records made by the Coldstream Guards Band into at any rate 
the second place, if not the very highest. They are excellent. 
The tone is rich and full, the detail is clear, and there is a 
resonance that is noticeably natural. Moreover, the playing is 
better than in most of the records made by this band recently. 
Martha Selection (C.1453) is attractive music in this setting, and 
I like the arrangement except for one feature. The saxophone 
is an excellent instrument upon which to play inner parts and 
for “‘ filling in” purposes generally, but its tone is too fat and 
oily for solo use. I wish the first solo in this selection had been 
given to some other instrument. I had the same objection to a 
comparatively recent record of the Poet and Peasant Overture— 
played, I think, by the Grenadier Guards Band. Wipers and 
La Garde Républicaine (B.2652) are good average marches and 
are also splendidly played and recorded, a fine feature of both 
these records and also of that made by the United States Marine 
Band is the wonderfully good recording of the drums. 

A record that must be placed in the highest category at once 
is that of a Selection from Sir Edward German’s Tom Jones 
played by the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 9297). The 
music, as everyone knows, is bright and attractive, the playing 
is impeccable and the recording is superb. 

Another record of outstanding interest at the moment is 
that of Amiri March, the Afghanistan National Anthem, 
exceedingly well played by the Royal Air Force Band. This 
anthem is as good as most and better than many of its species. 
On the reverse is La Marseillaise played by the Garde Ré- 
publicaine Band as only they can play it (Col. 4738). 

Regal No. G.9041 contains In the Firing Line March and 
Crown of Peace. The playing of the International Staff Band 
of the Salvation Army is good and the recording is also good. 
Lastly, there is a desirable ten-inch double-sided Selection from 
The Gondoliers excellently played by the Royal Artillery Band 
(Winner 4639). The recording is good, but subdued. 

W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Two Black Crows hold their own unaffected by any 
rival concerns. The Zonophone and Actuelle travesties may 
be dismissed as only very faintly amusing; and the H.M.V. 
record of Harry Jans and Harold Whalen (B.2675, 3s.), which 
fine reports in America heralded, is an amusing affair on 
rather different lines. 

Besides these there is John Henry and Blossom in The Story 
of Lady Godiva (H.M.V., B.2485, 3s.) only spasmodically at 
his best, and a descriptive sketch, Robbie's Birthday, by 
Hemsley and Whitlock (Regal G.9065, 2s. 6d.) of which I feel 
like Moran, “ Boy, even if that was good I wouldn’t like it.” 
Milton Hayes is not up to his old standard in Monty attends 
a Board Meeting (Col. 4744, 3s.) and Clapham and Dwyer 
have deserted Parlophone for Columbia (4745, 3s.) and are in 
moderately good form in a descriptive sketch of A Day’s 
Broadcasting which must go in the same album as London 
and Daventry Calling to amuse one’s radio friends. 

Of the instrumentalists, Carlos Skolnik the violinist is rather 
a find for Winner (4784, 2s. 6d.). His Barcarolle and Inter- 
mezzo are the best known ones and make a popular pair. 
Manuello on Regal G.9044 (2s. 6d.) has a cinema organ accom- 
paniment ; Waters of Perkiomen has a blemish and a mighty 
deep note at the end. The cinema organists, Stanley Mac- 
donald (Regal G.9046, 2s. 6d.), Edmund Cromwell (imp: 1853, 
ls. 6d.), C. D. Smart (Winner 4794, 2s. 6d.), Archie Parkhouse 
(Brunswick 145, 3s.), Pattman (Col. 4728, 3s.), and Eddie 
Dunstedter (Bruns. 3720, 3s.) are in moderate form, but none 
of them quite satisfactory ; too simple or too fussy, too much 
rubato or too bad tunes. But Reginald Foort comes back with 
a 10in. (H.M.V. B.2664, 3s.) of Schén Rosmarin and A brown 
bird singing and a really delightful 12in. (H.M.V., C.1459, 
4s. 6d.) of By the blue Hawaiian waters (Ketelby) and Dvorak’s 
Leave me alone and Songs my Mother taught me. He certainly 
has the art of the thing, and so have Charles Saxby in Classica 
(Zono. A.334, 4s.) and Quentin McLean in an Organ Medley 
(Col. 9300 and 9301). Arnold Greir is rather soppy in a 
*‘orand organ”’ record of The Blind Ploughman and Love’s 
old sweet song (Zono. 5078, 2s. 6d.). Of the pianists, there’s 
a good Fred Elizalde (Bruns. 146, 3s.) which I need not bother 
to recommend: Rube Bloom in his famous Soliloguy (Parlo. 
R.3508, 3s.), and a Lee Sims with incidental trumpet in Some 
of these days and violin in his own Meditation (Bruns. 3714, 
3s.). Somehow I liked this last very much indeed. Boyd 
Senter, clarinet, with Ed. Lang and Arthur Schutt in support 
(Parlo. R.3505, 3s.) is gloriously outrageous in Wabash Blues 
and The Grind Out. As for a piano-accordeon duet by the 
Macari Bros, this is for the connoisseurs (Winner 4790, 2s. 6d.) : 
I hardly grasp the import, but I believe that this type of 
record is greatly admired in the Midlands. 

Everybody should invest in a record of the Lilac Téme 
Schubert melodies, preferably without the words. There is 
Columbia 9298 or H.M.V. C.1457 (12in., 4s. 6d.) or Regal G.9042 
(10in., 2s. 6d.) which I can recommend ; and no doubt others 
will follow suit. The Homophone Symphony Orchestra does 
more than creditably with a Mikado Selection (Homo. D.1227, 
2s. 6d.) and a Maritana Selection (D.1228); and to good 
Clowns in Clover selections add that on Zono. 5069 (2s. 6d.). 
If there were not already two 4s. 6d. versions of the Rhapsody 
in Blue of exceptional merit I should think Bert Firman’s 
Orchestra in it (Zono. A.335, 12in., 4s.) one of this month’s 
records to be starred. What a teaser the piano part is! When 
shall we hear Grofe’s Mississippi Suite ? 

Note a charming record by The Venetian.Players of Narcissus 
and La Cinquantaine (Regal G.9043, 2s. 6d.) and two attractive 
ones by The Devillers (Regal G.9049 and 9050, 2s. 6d. each), 
Less notable but quite pleasant are the Royal Court Orchestra 
in Cupid’s Garden and Hearts and Flowers (Winner 4785, 
2s. 6d.), the Brunswick Hour Orchestra (Bruns. 3712, 3s.), 
Jean Lensen’s Orchestra (Col. 4710 and 4741, 3s.), the J. H. 
Squire Celeste Octet (Col. 4742, 3s.) and the saccharine Peerless 
Quartette (Zono. 5076, 2s. 6d.). Katzman has made a fine 


mess, to my ear, in arranging the Nutcracker Suite (Zono. 5081, 
2s. 6d.). Why murder the Flower Waltz ? Let me add my 
word of praise for two superlative records by the Salon Orchestra 
and Paul Whiteman and his Concert Orchestra (H.M.V. C.1461 
and 1460) which are being reviewed by my colleague. 

There’s an unusually good Hawaiian record by the Hanapi 
Trio on Brunswick 3722 (3s.) and another by the Royal Honolulu 
Sextette on Electron 0218 (3s.). Mabel Constanduros in The 
Buggins Family at the Zoo (Electron, 0210, 3s.) arrives just in 
time for a warm welcome. It’s marvellous. 

PEPPERING. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Annette Hanshaw again has, to my mind, the best record of 
the month with Miss Annabelle Lee and Just another day 
wasted away (Actuelle 11523), which is perfect from start to 
finish. A very close rival is Melville Gideon on H.M.V., 
B.2668, singing My heart stood still and The hoursI spent with 
you. If only it could have been issued last summer when 
“One Dam Thing After Another ’’ was running so well at the 
London Pavilion, I should have no criticism at all to offer. 
Gideon has another good record with Diane and Here am I 
brokenhearted (H.M.V., B.2682). Criticism of this kind of 
record must necessarily be relative and when I say that Jack 
Smith is rather dull in A little Playground in the Sky and I'll 
be lonely (H.M.V., B.2676), I mean judging by the high standard 
he has set himself. It is a vastly better record than some of 
the cheaper ones which, judged by their own standard, may be 
called good. 

In my opinion the Parlophone Company made a very gross 
error of taste in importing the record of Margaret Johnson 
(R.3506). To make up for this, they have given us a delightful 
Mistinguette record with two of her successes from the revue 
“Ca, c’est Paris.”” They are J’suis nature and Marie, the latter 
being particularly good. The number is 3510. Another 
good disc is by Seger Ellis with the Tampa Blue Five in The 
Beggar and It was only a sunshower (Parlo. 3502). The singer 
is not so good but the Tampa Blue Five play magnificently. 

I found the Imperials rather poor this month, but the 
Radio Imps are as good as ever in What do we do on a dew dew 
dewy day and Under the Moon (1849). John Thorpe has quite 
a good tune in I’m going back again to old Nebraska (1851) but, 
as its name implies, Baby your mother ( like she babied you) by 
Irving Kaufmann is dreadful (1852), and I cannot warmly 
recommend Dan Rogers on 1850 in So tired and A Shady Tree. 
Foster Richardson sings The song is ended on Zono. 5072 quite 
well, but I don’t like his Blue Danube on the other side very 
much. This company offer much to those who like extremely 
sentimental songs and I prefer Franklyn Baur on 5075 in Diane 
to Charles Hill in E’vry minute, ev’ry hour of ev’ry day (5071) or 
Maurice Elwin in Janette and Can’t you hear me say I love you ? 
(5074). Will Gardner failed to amuse me in That's another one 
gone and A little bit of heaven (Zono. 5079). 

There are one or two very good Homochord efforts and I 
liked Al Sims particularly on two records 1225 and 1226, on 
which he sings Ev’ry little while and I told them all about you. 
His singing is of the same order as Jack Smith and very well 
done. The Melody Boys are also good in I’m gonna settle up 
and Give me a night in June (1222 and 1221). I did not like 
Clinton Brookes on 1223 in Jannette and The trail of the 
tamarind tree, nor Spencer Carlton in Until (1224.) 

Gene Austin has two very nice quiet numbers on H.M.V., 
B.2642 with Are you happy ? and The sweetheart of Sigma Chi. 
He sings both in his own peculiarly delightful manner. I was 
also glad to listen to Nick Lucas again in Together and Keep 
sweepin’ cobwebs off the moon (Bruns. 3719). American 
successes do not necessarily interest us, and I found both the 
songs of the Silver Masked Tenor (H.M.V., B.2634) rather 
ghastly. Another good Brunswick is by Harry Shalson singing 
Mine—all mine and Sugar. Willard Robison on Actuelle 
11525 has two excellent numbers in Deep Elm and Memphis 
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Blues. I found Noble Sissle disappointing in Just once again 
and Are you happy ? (Parlo. 3507) but Red Anders puts plenty 
of rhythm into Broken Rhythm (Parlo. 3509). 


The Revellers have really failed this month in Nola and 
Souvenirs (H.M.V. B.2680). I was rather interested to see 
what they would make of the latter, as, so far, only Layton and 
Johnstone have been able to please me. I did not think that 
John O’Grady was very good in The Blue Danube or I heard 
you sing (Parlo. E.5979), but then the accompaniment was 
very poor. Winner have a rollicking disc with Walter Miller 
singing Stewdle-oodle-oo and Rolling round the World (4788), 
but their Elite Singers and Players are not attractive in Can’t 
you hear me say I love you and Persian Rosebud (4787), and, of 
course, on 4786 they must go and sing The song is ended. 
However, Hardy Williamson makes a brave showing on the 
other side in Highways are happy ways. 


I have a really magnificent record which rightly belongs to 
‘“* Peppering.” It is Paul Whiteman’s Concert Orchestra in 
When day is done. It is one of the best things he has ever 
done, particularly the muted trumpet, pianos and drum 
towards the end. On the other side is a selection by The Light 
Opera Company of ‘‘ Cocoanuts”’ and I found it rather dull 
(H.M.V. C.1460). The Salon Group are excellent on C.1461 
in My Blue Heaven and Just a memory. T. M. 


h ¥€ fi 


DANCE NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


In the ensuing notes, thick type indicates a first-rate record 
on either side, two stars and one star represent descending order 
of merit. The class of playing is indicated in brackets after 
the name of the tune; this classification is not intended to 
contradict the recording companies’ labelling, but merely to 
help the would-be purchaser. The following abbreviations are 
used : F.T. =fox-trot, Ch. =Charleston, Q.S.=quick-step, Y.B. 
= Yale Blues, and W.=Waltz. The Black Bottom as a dance 
is now practically dead, but for those who still wish to dance it, 
the slow dragging fox-trot is almost the same rhythm. 








ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 


This month’s records are chiefly remarkable for the quietness 
of the playing, Actuelle having always been famous for its 
“hot” records. In my opinion, this is a matter for congratula- 
tion as too much of this type of playing is apt to get rather 
tiring. 

11522.—I ain’t got nobody (slow F.T.) and You don’t like it— 
not much (F.T.) (J. C. Flippen and his Gang). The 
latter has an amusing chorus. 

11524.—** Heart-breaking baby (Ch.) and *Marvellous (F.T.) 
(Five Birmingham Babies). 

11527.—Cornfed (Q.S.) (Van and his Hotel Half Moon Orchestra 
and Frankie and Johnnie (Y.B.) (Levee Loungers). 

11528.—Underneath the Wabash Moon (F.T.) and It was only a 
sunshower (F.T.) (Lanin’s Arcadians). 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 
150.—**Again (W.) and *Sugar (F.T.) (Fred Elizalde and his 
Music). It is a pity the waltz contains some very poor 
steel guitar playing. “Sugar” is not the well-known 
tune of the same name. 

3715.—** Keep sweeping cobwebs off the moon (Ch.) (Abe 
Lymen’s Orchestra) and * The Song is ended (W.) (Regent 
Club Orchestra). 

3716.—I ain’t got nobody (slow F.T.) and Weary Blues (Ch.) 
(Ray Miller and his Orchestra). But why weary ? and 
why Blues ? 

3718.—Changes (Ch.) and Dream Kisses (F.T.) (Ben Bernie 
and his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra). 

3713.—** Lovey Lee (Y.B.) and * How come you do like you do? 
(Y.B.) (The Original Memphis Five). 

3723.—** Call of Broadway (F.T.) and ** Without you, sweetheart 
(F.T.) (Vincent Lopez and his Casa Lopez Orchestra). 
3726.—** Everywhere you go (F.T.) and **My Ohio home 

(F.T.) (Charley Straight’s Orchestra). 

3727.—Sobbin’ Blues (Slow F.T.) and Farewell Blues (Slow 

F.T.) (King Oliver and his Dixie Syncopators). 


H.M.V. (3s.). 


This Company gives us some exceptionally fine records thi§ 
month, the best of which are B.5432, B.5436 and some excellent 
playing by Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra in Nothin’ B.5429 
and Dainty Miss B.5434. 


B.5411.—** Loved one (W.) (The Troubadours) and *A Siren 
Dream (F.T.) (E. J. McEnelly’s Orchestra). 

B.5425.—** Lucky Boy (F.T.) and A little Bungalow (F.T.) 
(Roger Wolfe Kahn and his Orchestra). 

B.5438.—Do that Heebie Jeebie Dance (F.T.) and Sister Phoebe’s 
danced the Heebie Jeebies (F.T.) (Rio Grand Band). 

B.5441.—Chiquilina (Tango) (Julio de Caro and his Orchestra) 
and Orgullosa (Tango) (Mexican Tango Band). 

B.5412.—From Saturday night till Monday morning (Ch.) and 
She’ll never find a fellow like me (Ch.) (Ted Weems and 
his Orchestra). 

B.5426.—** Who’s that knocking at the door (slow F.T.) and 
*In the Woodshed (¥.T.) (Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5428.—**I’m afraid you sing that song to somebody else 
(F.T.) (Johnny Hamp’s Kentucky Serenaders) and 
**Worryin’ (W.) (George Olsen and his Music). 

B.5429.—Baby your Mother (F.T.) (Don Bestor and his 
Orchestra) and Nothin’ (Ch.) (Nat Snukret and his 
Orchestra). 

B.5430.—**Apaloosa Blues (Y.B.) (Bobbie Leegan’s Need- 
more Band). . An astonishing record only to be taken in 
small quantities and *Sugar (Ch.) (Bennie Moten’s Kansas 
City Orchestra). This should not be confused with the 
popular tune of this title on B.5433. 

B.5432.—I fell head over heels in love (F.T.) (Johnny Hamp’s 
Kentucky Serenaders) and Blue Baby (F.T.) (George 
Olsen and his Music). 

B.5433.—Make my cot where the cot-cot-cotton grows (Y.B.) 
and Sugar (Ch.) (Red Nichol’s Stompers). 

B.5434.—** Dainty Miss (F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra) 
and Dawning (F.T.) (Johnny Hamp’s Kentucky 
Serenaders). 

B.5435.—** Did you mean it? (slow F.T.). (The Virginians 
and The hours I spent with you (W.) (Roger Walfe Kahn 
and his Orchestra). 

B.5436.—Wob-a-ly Walk (Ch.) and I scream, you scream, we 
all scream (Q.S.) (Waring’s Pennsylvanians). The latter 
has an amusing chorus. 

B.5437.—* Wherever you are (F.T.) and ** Heading for Harlem 
(F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra). 
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HOMOCHORD (ls. 6d.) 


Homochord’s “ Star ’’ band, which produced such a wonder- 
ful set of records last month is again responsible for the best 
of this month’s issues. 
1215.—Janette (W.) and The Trail of the Tamarind Tree (Q.S.) 

(Nat Star and his Dance Orchestra). 

1216.—**Sugar (slow F.T.) and * Dream kisses (F.T.) (Nat Star 
and his Dance Orchestra). 

1217.—I’m wondering who (F.T.) and Just an hour of love (F.T.) 
(Nat Star and his Dance Orchestra). 

1220.—** Under the moon (¥F.T.) and ** The hours I spent with 
you (W.) (Selwin’s Dance Orchestra). The waltz is very 
well played. 

1222.—** Baltimore (Ch.) (Nat Star and his Dance Orchestra). 
and Paree (6-8 one-step) (Hal Christie and his Dance 
Orchestra). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 


This month’s issues include two good records by Sam 
Lanin’s Dance Orchestra and two excellently played waltzes 
by Adrian Schubert’s Salon Orchestra. 
1855.—Can’t you hear me say I love you ? (W.) and Cheerie- 

beerrie-be (W.) (Adrian Schubert’s Salon Orchestra). 

1856.—**I’m going back to old Nebraska (F.T.) and *There’s 
a trick in pickin’ a chick-chick-chicken (Ch.) (Greening’s 
Dance Orchestra). The latter is rather monotonously 
played. 

1857.—**So tired (F.T.) and * Baby feet go pitter patter (F.T.) 
(Fred Rich’s Dance Orchestra). ‘‘So tired” is rather 
reminiscent of ‘‘ Sometimes I’m happy.” 

1858.—** You sing that song to somebody else (F.T.) and * There’s 
a rickety-rackety shack (F.T.) (Fletcher Henderson’s 
Collegians). Last month’s Homochord was a much better 
version of the latter. 

1859.—A Shady Tree (F.T.) and Fell head over heels in love 
(‘Clowns in Clover’’) (F.T.) (Sam Lanin’s Dance 
Orchestra). 

1860.—Sugar (Y.B.) and Give me a night in June (F.T.) (Sam 
Lanin’s Dance Orchestra). 


PARLOPHONE (3s.). 


R.3498.—Changes (F.T.) and For my baby (F.T.) (Sam Lanin’s 
Famous Players). 

R.3499.—There’s a rickety-rackety shack (slow F.T.) and I feel 
head over heels in love (F.L.) (Sam Lanin’s Arkansaw 
Travellers). The latter tune is not played with the same 
fascinating lilting rhythm as in H.M.V. version. 

R.3500.—** Wherever you are (‘‘ Will of the Whispers’’) (F.T.) 
and ** Headin’ for Harlem (‘‘ Will of the Whispers ’’) 
(F.T.) (The West-end Players). 

R.3501.—Plenty of sunshine (Ch.) (The Tampa Blue Boys). 
and I’m more than satisfied (Ch.). (The Tampa Blue 
Fiddlers). Excellent playing both sides. 

R.3503.—** Since my best girl turned me down (Ch.) and **Sorry 
(Ch.) (Bix Beiderbeck presents his Orchestra). A good 
“hot ’’ record, but both sides sound exactly alike. 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 


5080.—** Janette (W.) and *Did you mean it? (F.T.) (Bert 
Firman’s Dance Orchestra). This band plays waltzes well. 

5082.—**Who-00? You-00? That's who! (F.T.) and *The 
Trail of the Tamarind Tree (F.T.) (Bert Firman’s Dance 
Orchestra). 

5084.—**I left my sugar standing in the rain (Y.B.) and Back 
Beats (F.T.) (The Rhythmic Eight). The ‘ Yale” is 


played quite well, but not as good as last month’s Homo- 
chord. 

5085.—**So tired (F.T.) and **There’s a cradle in Caroline 
(slow F.T.) (The Rhythmic Eight). 


EDISON BELL—WINNER (2s. 6d.). 


4789.—I call you Sugar (F.T.) and I ain’t got nobody (F.T.) 
(Murray’s Melody Makers). 

4792.—** Did you mean it? (F.T.) and **There’s a rickety- 
rackety shack (F.T.) (The Plaza Band). 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 

4717.—I’ll say to you (‘‘ Clowns in Clover ’’) (Slow F.T.) and 
Little Boy Blues (‘‘ Clowns in Clover ”’) (Slow F.T.) (Debroy 
Somers Band). 

4720.—** Baltimore (Ch.) and Four Walls (F.T.) (Fred Rich 
and his Hotel Astor Orchestra). 

4723.—** Together we two (Slow F.T.) and **What’ll you do ? 
(Slow F.T.) (Piccadilly Revels Band). 

4724.—Wherever we are (F.T.) and Play-Ground in the sky 
(F.T.) (Ben Selven and his Orchestra). 

4725.—** Lazy Weather (Y.B.) (California Ramblers) and 
* Marvellous (F.T.) (The Knickerbockers). 

4726.—Do that Heebie Jeebie dance (Heebie Jeebies) and 
Sister Phoebe’s danced the Heebie Jeebies (Heebie Jeebies). 
(London Radio Dance Band). I have never seen the 
Heebie Jeebies danced, but these have quite an attractive 
rhythm rather like the Yale Blues. 

4730.—Can’t you hear me say I love you ? (W.) and I’m living 
on love (F.T.) (Debroy Somer’s Band). 

4731.—I’m going back to old Nebraska (Slow F.T.) and Baby’s 
wooden soldiers (March F.T.) (Debroy Somers Band). 
4746.—I scream, you scream, we all scream (Q.S.) and When 
the Robert E. Lee comes to town (Q.S.) (Harry Reser’s 

Syncopators). 

4747.—**Away down south in Heaven (F.T.) and Keep sweeping 
the cobwebs away (Y.B.) (Ted Lewis and his Band). It’s 
a pity Ted Lewis himself does not sing the chorus of the 
latter tune ; it is entirely spoilt by the vocalist. 

4748.—Everywhere you go (F.T.) and I’ve been longing for a 
girl like you (F.T.) (Paul Ash and his Orchestra). 

4764.—** What about me? (F.T.) and Calling me home (F.T.) 
(both from ‘‘ Lady Mary”) (Fred Rich and his Hotel 
Astor Orchestra). 

4765.—** Why should I feel lonely ? (‘‘ Lady Mary’’) (Slow F.T.) 
(Piccadilly Revels Band) and *I’ve got a feeling for some- 
body (‘‘ Lady Mary ’’) (F.T.) (The Kit-Cat Band). 


The Choristers 


In response to the Editor’s suggestion Parlophone is issuing 
a record by Frank Westfield’s Orchestra containing two waltzes, 
The Choristers and The Druid’s Prayer (E.5987). 


[NOTE.—Lack of space causes the omission of N.G.S. Notes 
this month; and of reviews of Electrons, April Regals and 
most of the Columbia April bulletin which arrived too late for 
insertion.—London Editor.] 








GRAMOPHONE SERVICE! 


Your service in supplying me with records, lists and 
— suggestions leaves nothing humanly attainable to be 


The above is an extract from one of the letters of thanks 
which are daily received by Alfred Imhof Ltd. Hundreds 
of such letters could be quoted, all testifying to the 
completeness of the expert service given by 


Mifred Imhof. 


THE WORLD’S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 
SEE PAGE X. 
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RECENT EXTRA-BRILLIANT RECORDINGS 
By H. T. BARNETT, M.LE.E. 


URSUIT of the absolutely perfect gramophone record 

is exceedingly interesting. I suppose everyone would set 

up a different group of requirements to justify the inclusion 
of a record under such a category heading. For my part the 
characteristics of a record that will allow me to assign it house 
room, must be as follows. The music must interest everyone 
in an average audience. The performance must be completely 
satisfactory. The microphone must be so constructed and so 
placed in the recording room that it favours neither end of the 
scale, and no instrument or performer unduly. Instrumental 
and vocal tone must be true. There must not be too much 
“empty hall effect.””. The recording must be of the utmost 
vigour, enabling the reproduction to be heard perfectly in any 
part of a large room. 

The number of records that comply completely with all these 
requirements becomes greater every month, and the past 
quarter has provided more than any quarter previously. It is 
with very great pleasure that I mention a few that no one ought 
to miss purchasing for a representative collection of the best 
the times can show. 

Grand Organ. In recording the King of Instruments, the 
Gramophone Co. have again surpassed all previous achieve- 
ments on a 12in. record at 4s. 6d. Fantasia and Fugue on 
B.A.C.H. (Liszt) played by Guy Weitz on the Westminster 
Cathedral organ. The best 10in. secular grand organ record I 
have is that of the two marches from Merchant of Venice on @ 
half-crown Winner. The Edison-Bell recording on this disc 
is magnificent. This record also appears on the Beltona list. 

_ Pianoforte. Not everyone likes Mark Hambourg’s interpreta- 
tion of all piano music, but probably no one will fail to enjoy 
his reading of Berlioz’s Racoczy March (arranged Liszt) 4s. 6d., 
it is exactly suited to his temperament and one must thank the 
H.M.V. people for such a record at such a price. When I saw 
the Parlophone announcement of a trio on three pianos of 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, 4s. 6d., I thought it might 
perhaps prove to be some sort of a jumbled sounding curio. 
It is nothing of the kind; it sounds like the playing of one 
super pianist on one super piano, and that is all. It is the best 
concert piano record I have. From the highest note to the 
lowest the musical pitch is clean and true and the voiume is 
magnificent. 

The Grand Orchestra. I am waiting most impatiently for the 
appearance of the ‘‘ Brahms First’? and the D minor Fugue 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, on the H.M.V. list. I cannot 
hear of them yet. There are glorious Wagnerian recordings of 
Tristan and Isolda (Parlo. 4s. 6d.) and of The Flying Dutchman 
(Electron, two discs at 4s. 6d.) the former the more vigorous of 
the two. Lighter music will be found on the Berlin Opera 
House recording of Midsummer Night’s Dream, Parlo. 4s. 6d. 

Salon Orchestra. For ordinary use there is no doubt these 
recordings are on the whole, the most acceptable things one 
can play. In the 12in. group, Marek Weber (H.M.V.) has a 
lovely Wine, Woman and Song, 4s. 6d. This record is as good 
as his Tosca. My wife’s dog is greedy for two things, food and 
sheer tonal beauty in gramophone records. He always wags his 
tail with special vigour for Marek Weber and Frank Westfield. 
Edith Lorand has a more brilliant tone as well as greater 
volume in Norma (4s. 6d.) and Madame Butterfly (4s. 6d.). 
Dajos Bela in Festival Polonaise (4s. 6d.) shows the grandest 
tone volume I ever heard from a small orchestra. In the 
Waltz Polish Blood (4s. 6d.), he is more charming. Both 
Edith Lorand’s and Dajos Bela’s are Parlophones. 

In the 10in. group, Brunswick have added to the always 
delightful “ A. and P. Gipsies,” and the Marimba Band, Leslie 
Katzman’s Salon Orchestra. Those who cannot afford 12in. 


records should get Allah’s Holiday. Frank Westfield (Parlo- 
phone) is delightful in Chu Chin Chow (2s. 6d.) and Edith 
Lorand with the Orchestra Mascotte establishes a record for 
10in. tone with Gold and Silver Waltz (3s.), Parlophone. 

Chamber Music. I never had a set of records showing small 
surface noise coupled with correctitude of centration such, as is 
seen in the last two issues of the National Gramophonic Society. 
Those who cannot afford the whole group should get at least 
the Brahms Pianoforte Quartet. It complies completely with 
every one of my requirements. 

Charming 3s. records of Frank Bridge’s Sally in our Alley and 
Cherry Ripe are on the Electron list. 

Violin and Piano. Congratulations to Edison Bell on their 
new violinist, Carlos Skolnik in Barcarolle (2s. 6d.), Winner. His 
playing is so good as to make one hope he may soon appear on 
12in. Electrons in less hackneyed music better suited to show 
his great talent. 

Ensemble. On the sacred side, the Temple Church Choir 
have a perfect record in I waited for the Lord, H.M.V., 4s. 6d. 

Vocal. I say little about vocal music, because one soon tires 
of playing even the best song whilst an orchestral record can 
be played once a week and yet always seem fresh, but there is a 
10in. Red Label H.M.V. by Galli Curci that everyone should 
buy—Parla Waltz, 6s. For Popular Songs I now confine myself 
to Bobby Gray (Winner). I like him better than anyone at 
this class of work and the recording is so particularly gocd— 
Would you, 2s. 6d. 

Quintette. In the half-crown class there is another of the 
delightful Mayflower group (Homo.) that show the harp so 
splendidly—Valse des Fleurs. 

Picture Palace Organ. The best 12in. “ bleater’’ records I 
have are those of the Wurlitzer organ (H.M.V.)—Casse Noisette 
Suite, 4s. 6d. The best 10in. ones, I think, are those of the 
Christie organ (Winner)—Tired Hands 2s. 6d. 

Exhibition Jazz. A wonderfully entertaining record by 
Parlophone, Strauss Parodie, 4s. 6d., played by quite a large 
orchestra. All the Vincent Lopez records, Brunswick, 3s. each, 
are concert numbers. Piano paraphrase, Among my Souvenirs, 
3s., Brunswick, is good. Extraordinary Xylophone work is 
shown by Teddy Brown (Electron) in The Doll Dance, 3s. 

Tangos. Readers who bought the splendid Homochord 
group on my recommendation should now get the Parlophone 
Argentine recording, Rezongos, 3s. 

Piano Fox-trots. I prefer the Homochord’s, Flapperette, 
2s. 6d. 

Jazz. At 3s. I think the Sam Lanin’s are unequalled, and at 
2s. 6d. the Ronnie Munroe’s. Both are Parlophones. 

Military Band Marches. The U.S. Marine Band have taken 
the advice I gave some months ago in The Phonograph, and 
have provided plenty of side drum and a medium sized drum 
to play the big drum part in Second Connecticut March, Zono., 
2s. 6d. In spite of its hard instrumental tone the instant 
success of this record shows how right I have been in shouting 
for the drums to be used in such records. Better tone is heard 
in March Militaire, Schubert (Homo.), 2s. 6d. 

Military Band Fantasias. Gorgeous tone and masterly 
playing are heard in the three “‘ Meister ”’ 2s. 6d. discs issued 
this month by Parlophone. They are quite comparable with 
the Creatore group. ‘I will mention one, Tosca (2s. 6d.), but 
all three will be wanted. 


I am often asked for a record showing the letter S frequently 
for use in sound-box testing. Here isone—Mr. Waterhouse’s 
House, Winner, 2s. 6d. 

BLT. B; 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Easter Holidays 


The London Office will be closed from noon on Thursday, 
April 5th, to noon on Tuesday, the 10th. 


Urgent 

Wanted, the address of the reader who wrote about the 
alteration of his H.M.V. pleated diaphragm model so as to 
take a Wilson Panharmonic horn. A paragraph about this 
which appeared in the February number has brought enquiries, 
but the original letter has vanished. 

Wanted also, the address of Mr. I. Landy, of Leeds, who 
wrote about Hebrew records. 


Mikky again 

Mr. T. P. Pask, of Johannesburg, has sent us another 
snapshot of his dogs, which is reproduced on this page. This 
time Mikky is holding an audition and the lady displays her 
powers in a Bach Fugue, according to Mr. Pask. 


Dealers, please Note 

The Index to Volume Five is steadily 
progressing, and will be published in 
June. 

Every gramophone dealer in the 
world should secure a copy of it be- 
eause it virtually comprises the com- 
bined catalogues of all the gramophone 
companies in England, and has a quan- 
tity of otherwise untraceable informa- 
tion about Continental and American 
companies. 

It is notorious how the public ex- 
pects the dealer to produce without 
an instant’s delay the record wanted 
by the mere mention of the artist’s 
name, or the composer’s. The index 
does away with that feverish search through many catalogues; it 
contains a clue that will turn the slenderest information into 
a positive find in a very short time, and will give you the 
further important news that the record is, or is not, all that 
your customer wili want. No record catalogue can be expected 
to do this! 


Hear the Bass 


Mr. John F. Porte writes to draw attention to the use of 
string bass to reinforce two bassoons and a double bassoon in 
the recording of the Brahms Variations on a Theme of Haydn 
by the London Symphony Orchestra under Casals, clearly 
marked in variation 8 (‘‘K’”’ in the Eulenberg miniature 
score). This he stigmatises as ‘‘ faking the score,’”’ and it would 
be interesting to have an article by one of the recording ex- 
perts on the forms of ‘‘ adaptation ” which are still necessary 
in orchestral recording. One of the most distinguished of them 
the other day expressed astonishment at the powerful bass in 
the new N.G.S. orchestral records of Haydn’s London Sym- 
phony, the Elgar Introduction and Allegro and the Purcell 
Suite, which is contributed by only two double basses (Watson 
and Winterbottom), admitting that he would have reinforced 
them with a tuba. 


N.G.S. Records 


The pre-electric records of the National Gramophonic Society 
are now for the most part out of print, and the new catalogue 
only contains details of the electric recordings of last year and 
this year. It has been decided to ‘‘ remainder” the few sets 





AN AUDITION. 


of three important works still in stock, and to offer them to 
the readers of THe GRAMOPHONE at a price which will put them 
within the reach of those who have never been able to afford 
to join the N.G.S. They are old recordings, but not very old; 
and the standard which they set when they were made was 
high enough to win praise from members. 

The three works are :— 

(1) Branms. Clarinet Quintet in B minor, Op. 115. Played 
by Frederick Thurston and the Spencer Dyke String 
Quartet. Five 12 in. d.s. records, with a movement 
from Gliére’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 2, on the tenth 
side, played by the Spencer Dyke String Quartet. 

(2) Erear. Pianoforte Quintet in A minor, Op. 84. Played 
by Ethel Hobday and the Spencer Dyke String Quartet. 
Five 12 in. d.s. records. 

(3) Scuusert. String Quintet in C major, Op. 163. Played 
by W. W. Cobbett and Emily Keady (violins), Susan 
Spain Dunk (viola), Marie Dare and Charles Crabbe 
(cellos). Six 12 in. d.s. records. 

Any of these three quintets will be sent post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom for 
25s., or all three (sixteen records) 
for £3 10s. Readers overseas must 
send 6d. a record extra towards the 
cost of freightage. 

Applications should be made to the 
Secretary, N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, 
London, W.1. Orders will be executed 
in strict rotation, and money will be 
returned if the stock of records is 
exhausted. 


Exported Electric ‘Records 


Several music lovers in America 
have sent us the admirable list of 
imported records which the New York 
Band Instrument Co. Inc. has pub- 
lished ; mostly the products of English, 
German, Italian and French studios. The choice of works is an 
impressive tribute to this enterprising firm and an indication 
of the widening researches of the American connoisseur. The 
sooner an English firm starts a catalogue of foreign records on 
the same lines the better for all of us. There are rumours of 
something of the sort being started at Cambridge; but for the 
present we can only envy our friends in America the ease with 
which they can discover and procure important foreign records. 


The N.G.S. in America 

Chiefly through the good offices of the Editor of The Phono- 
graph and Mr. Theodore Gannon, we have been able to arrange 
for a demonstration set of N.G.S. records to be kept in stock 
by the New York Band Instrument Co., and also some sets of 
each work for sale. This should lead to a quicker spread of 
knowledge of the N.G.S. in America, though we must acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the many references to the work of the 
Society which William Braid White has made in his articles 
in the Talking Machine World of Chicago. 


The Poltronieri Quartet 


While they were in London last month the Poltronieri String 
Quartet found time to spend a morning in the recording 
studio for the N.G.S.; and the opportunity was taken to get 
something done which was interesting and worth recording for 
its own sake and which the Quartet could play with exceptional 
authority. This was the Stornelli e Ballate of Malipiero, which 
the Poltronieri Quartet were the first to play in Italy at the 
Teatro del Popolo, Milan, four years ago. Malipiero, who is 
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forty-five years old, is now a teacher at Parma. He based 
this work on popular music played out of doors by what the 
French call a ‘‘ ménétrier,’’ and from the tuning up of the 
instruments to the end treats the folk-song idea in a modern 
style. At the first performance the public was divided; some 
applauded, some booed and whistled; and the applauders, who 
wanted an encore, and got it, stopped the whistlers from going 
out and made them stay and hear the work again. It is not 
impossible that the members of the N.G.S. will be similarly 
divided in their reception of the two records which the Quartet 
have made. 


Lener, Brosa and Budapest Quartets 


The Lener Quartet series of Beethoven recitals at the Queen’s 
Hall reached a glorious end on the 20th of March. It must be 
a very long time since any string quartet built up such a large 
audience—the old St. James’s Hall was a good deal smaller 
than Queen’s Hall—and the Leners have fairly earned, with 
their Columbia records, the vast following of their devotees. 
The Clarinet Quintet and the Septet added patches of superb 
variety to the even suavity of the quartet programmes. 

It was interesting to hear the Budapest Quartet, the Brosa 
Quartet and the Lener Quartet on three consecutive nights. 
The first had a tang and a personal absorption in their playing 
—how good the Mendelssohn in D major was!—which come 
out well on their records. They play more like creators than 
(as the Leners) like interpreters. Between such giants the 
Brosa Quartet were rather unfairly handicapped, but made a 
gallant show. 


Ideal Homes 


The ‘‘ His Master’s Voice Hall’’ at Olympia was a miracle 
of adaptation and efficiency. On one Saturday alone over 
fifteen thousand people visited it. The concerts were well 
arranged, a good human touch being the synchronized accom- 
paniments of Miss Réné Cook at the piano. She reinforced 
the Levitski record (D.1383) with complete success. Round 
the Hall were show-rooms and four very clever tableaux, in 
which beauty sat in appropriate surroundings and played 
records at well-judged intervals. In such company it was 
agreed that the wilderness of Olympia had been transformed 
into paradise enow. 


Conversion 

At last there is news of a simple method of converting any 
old gramophone into one which is capable of the present stan- 
dard of reproduction. It comes from Mr, E. M. Ginn (267, 
High Holborn, W.C.1), indefatigable as ever in the perfecting 
of designs, and consists of a new tone-arm, a heavy back casting 
and a Wilson Panharmonic horn, the box of the casting and 
tone-arm being logarithmic to the horn. Apparently it can be 
fitted to very nearly every type of gramophone with great 
simplicity, the important point being to set the tone-arm so 
as to get good needle-track alignment; and now anyone who 
has been hesitating to scrap an old friend can convert it into 
an E.M.G. external horn model. 


ef Book on (Critics 

A book containing Twelve Studies of English Music Critics, 
by Basil Maine, will shortly be published. The publication will 
contain an introduction by Compton Mackenzie and will be 
illustrated. The edition will be limited to five hundred copies. 
Orders should be sent without delay to H. and W. Brown, 20 
Fulham Road, 8.W.3. 


Edison Bell goes West 


These misleading captions! Edison Bell records and products 
are not as well known in the West of England as they deserve 
to be, and the announcement that Messrs. Clark and Moir 
Ltd., 36, Marsh Street, Bristol, are new Edison Bell factors is 
worth noting. 


’ 


Brighter Herefordshire 


Congratulations to the Hereford Times on the success of a 
gramophone recital at the Village Hall, Bartestree, on 
Tuesday, March 13th, at 7.15 p.m. This is something of a 
novelty, and one can quite see that if county newspapers 
would go to the trouble of organizing recitals all through their 
district, it would be one of those mild forms of publicity which 
are a real blessing to the public. Whoever is responsible for 
the programme of the Hereford Times revital has chosen and 
arranged twenty records (Columbia, H.M.V. and Parlophone) 
with great skill, and a new H.M.V. machine was used. 


Here we go round 


This is the title of Evelyn Sharp’s new volume in the series 
of ‘‘ The Beginning of Things,’’ published by Gerald Howe 
Ltd. (2s. 6d. a volume). It deals with the story of the dance, 
including the straight and square varieties, historically; and 
all our folk-dance readers will find it full of interest for them. 
What will be the title of the story of the gramophone record 
when the series reaches it? 


Stolen or Borrowed 


Impecunious gramophiles are still busy breaking into the 
treasure houses. Messrs. Alfred Imhof had burglars in last 
month and the takings indicated the presence of connoisseurs. 
Similarly, Messrs. K. G. Clark, of Ilford, were burgled on 
March 6th, and ask us to publish the numbers of some of the 
missing gramophones, in case any of our readers may be 
offered them at a suspicious price. H.M.V. cabinet model 202, 
in oak, No. 23; table grand model 127, in oak, No. 246; model 
103, in oak, No. 67143; portable in grey crocodile cloth, No. 
8741. Columbia model 117, in oak, No. B.9728; model 120, in 
mahogany, No. E.6306. Decca portable model 66, No. 7746. 


Sesame to Match 


In spite of the reduction in price of the Sesame record- 
filing cabinets since the days when we first had one in the 
London office, a reduction which puts the cabinet within the 
reach of a modest purse (as modesty is rated in these days), 
there were some de luxe models at the British Industries Fair 
exquisitely made to match the familiar Panatrope in walnut; 
and others designed in the same style as the 1928 H.M.V. 
models. No one who can afford either of these super gramo- 
phones will lightly miss the opportunity of housing all his 
records in a cabinet so agreeably consistent. ‘‘ Thy name 
shall be a Sesame,’”’ as Calverley wrote, ‘‘ at which the doors 
of the great shall fly open.” 


Gilbertphones 


The Gilbertphone has great distinction with its bugle-shaped 
tone-arm and its sound-box faced with fretted mother of pearl; 
no other gramophone is like it; and there are, too, some quaint 
and attractive console models, exceptionally low on the ground 
and of notably good cabinet work, with automatic electric light 
to illuminate the turn-table. It was pleasant to see our friends 
from Sheffield at the White City and to hear good news of 
business. 


Edison Bell 


Another piece of cabinet work which caught the eye was the 
new Edison Bell inlaid mahogany console gramophone (model 
249), with an Electrotone super sound-box fitted with the latest 
wire tensioning of the cantilever stylus balance. The new 
‘¢ Radio ” records at 1s. 3d. each, and many other interesting 
things, were in evidence in one of the largest stands in the 
Music Section of the Fair. Edison Bell have the great claim of 
‘¢ all-British,’’ which fairly earns the public’s support. 
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Songster Needles 


From Sheffield, too, came the fine array of Songster needles 
on another stall, and it was interesting to find that Messrs. 
Stead and Co. had, for demonstration purposes, a twelve guinea 
pedestal ‘‘ Artiste’ gramophone, made by Pohlman. In the 
babel of the Fair it was impossible to test its qualities, but it 
looked extremely good. 


The Voxaurea 


But probably the most impressive reproduction of gramo- 
phone records was heard in the little audition room at the 
back of the K.T.B. stall, where Mr. Barnard was demonstrating 
the latest Voxaurea model. With the big Waveola horn and 
a Thorens sound-box this console at £22 was worth going all 
the way to the White City to hear. 


The Phonograph 


Collectors of Richard Strauss records should not miss the 
two articles in the January and March numbers of The Phono- 
graph (which, by the way, can be bought at Messrs. Imhof’s 
for 2s., not ls. 6d., as once stated; or ordered direct from 
47, Hampstead Road, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.). We 
take off our hats to our American cousin every month—and 
receive a cordial salute in return. Things might be different 
if Boston was in Lincolnshire. 


¢ £ 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS. 


Firstly a word of greeting to the new GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY OF VANCOUVER, British Columbia, which is being 
formed by Mr. George L. Grant of the Quadra Club. 

The next meeting of the GLASGOW GRAMOPHONE CLUB 
on the 13th will probably close the present season, but the 
circulating library, of which there is now a printed catalogue, 
will remain open. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. Robert L. Davidson, 
C.A., 190, West George Street. At the March meeting Mr. 
McDonald, of Messrs. Paterson, Sons and Co., was able to interest 
members very keenly with his talk on the care and maintenance 
of gramophones. 

The ILFORD AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
(Hon. Sec. Mr. H. Whitehead, 53, Kingston Road, Ilford) will 
be having a demonstration of the Panatrope on the 3rd. At 
the February meeting the members were much interested 
by a fine programme played by Mr. Illingworth on a machine 
of his own design and construction ; and at the March meeting 
the programme was provided by the EAST LONDON GRAMO- 
PHONE SOCIETY. A steadily growing membership is the 
healthiest sign of all. 

The §.E. LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY had an 
enterprising lecture on March 12th by Mr. A. Saunders on 
“* Mendelssohn,”’ with a well-varied programme from his works. 
The April meeting will be on the 16th, with Mr. E. C. Coxall 
on “‘ Church Music.”” Hon. Sec., Mr. H. H. Flint, 67, Gourock 
Road, Eltham, 8.E.9. 

Mr. P. Wilson gave a demonstration of Electrical Reproduc - 
tion to the CENTRAL LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIEZTY 
with much the same success and programme as to the AGRI- 
COLA GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY last month. 

Owing to the Easter Holidays the next meeting of the 
HAMPSTEAD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY (which has maile a 
good start) will be on the 12th at the Studio, 102, Heath 
Street, N.W. 3, at 8.30 p.m. Hon. Sec., Mr. Maurice Lightman . 


Organ ‘Records 


The H.M.V. organ supplement last month makes especially 
interesting an article on ‘‘ Organ Recording,’’ by D. Batigan 
Verne, which we had to decline with great reluctance as being 
somewhat esoteric. We understand, however, that it will 
appear in the current number of The Musical Times, where 
those of our readers who specialise in organ records should 
make a point of reading it. 


B.B.C. Programmes 

Some of the half-hour programmes of records broadcast by 
the London Editor from Savoy Hill may be worth publishing 
for reference purposes. On the 2lst and 28th of February, 
Bizet’s Carmen was built up as follows: — 
H.M.V. E.468 Prelude to Act I. 
H.M.V. C.1422 Opening Chorus. 
Cigarette Chorus. 
Habafera (Onegin). 
Seguidilla (Onegin). 


Brunswick 15198A ... 


H.M.V. E.468 ... Prebude to Act II. 

Brunswick 50077B ... Les tringles des sistres (Onegin). 
= 50103A ... Toreador Song (Schlusnus). 

Col. L.1985 . Flower Song (Thill). 


H.M.V. C.1423 
H.M.V. DA.733 


. Smugglers’ Chorus. 

Card Song (Jeanne Gordon). 
H.M.V. C.1424 Entr’acte and Ballet Music. 
H.M.V. C.1423 March and Chorus, Act IV. 
with the last few bars of H.M.V. DK.107, Si tu m’aimes 
(Farrar and Amato) to continue the scene. This last was the 
only pre-electric record. 

On March 6th the programme was of English band records : — 
Zono. A.315 ... . Hallelujah Chorus. Black Diamonds. 
H.M.V. C.1372 Blessing of the Swords, Part 2 from 
Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots. Alder- 
shot Command Band at the Tattoo. 


Regal G.9008 The Ezile (Weaver). Carlisle St. 
Stephens. 

H.M.V. C.1421 Zampa Overture. Coldstream Guards. 
Col. 9249 Keltic Suite (Foulds), No. 1. Grena- 
dier Guards. 

Zono. 2875 Colonel Bogey. 2nd Argyle and Suther- 

land Highland Band. 
Winner 4635 ... With Sword and Lance. Scots Guards. 
Col. 4637 La Paloma. Grenadier Guards. 


On March 13th pre-electric celebrities were given :— 


Col. L.1119 O Mistress Mine and Fair House ef 
Joy (Quilter). Gervase Elwes. 

H.M.V. D.803 Au Printemps. Grieg. 

me ... Brahms, Hungarian Dance. Joachim. 

Col 373 Simon the Cellarer. Sir Charles Sant- 
ley. 

H.M.V. 054129 0 sais fanciulla from La Boheme. 
Melba and Caruso. 

Col. A.5179 Maria! Mari! Cavalieri. 

H.M.V. DR.100 Morte d’Otello. Tamagno. 


Miscellaneous ‘‘ request ’’ records played between the end 
of the General News Bulletin and 7 p.m. were: — 


Col. 7374 Clara Butt, Abide with me. 

Zono. A.331 ... Sydney Coltham, Comfort ye. 

H.M.V. DA.900 Lucrezia Bori, Il Bacio. 

H.M.V. D.1285 Philadelphia Symph. Orch., Weber’s 


Invitation to the Waltz. 
... John O’Grady, Blue Danube. 
. Galli-Curci, The Gypsy and the Bird. 
Semper Fidelis March. United States 
Marine Band. 
. London and Daventry Calling. 
.... Two Black Crows, Part 5. 
. Laughing Record. 
Laughing Record. 


Parlo. E.5979 
H.M.V. DA.928 
Zono. 5050 


H.M.V. D.1251 
Col. 4685 
Winner 3789 ... 
Parlo. E.5078 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


Conducted by F 2. 


“* Old songs, the precious music of the heart.’’—Worps- 
WORTH. 


Some Songs. 
NE of my correspondents says that the singing of a 
C) izmcns coloratura soprano reminds him of a petulant 
child. I see what he means, though I do not agree. 

But at least she never becomes an angry child that screams 
in alt. 

With what apprehension we sometimes wait for that long 
last top note that has threatened us all through an operatic 
aria—that inevitable shriek of triumph which surely can’t 
please anyone but the artist and the few professional friends 
who recognise how difficult it was and how well it was done, 
and who don’t resent its being done so well. A small minority. 

And the worst of it is that these last top notes are specially 
trying on a record, because, coming at the end, where the tone 
nearly always wobbles on the best-balanced disc, it is hardly 
ever a pure note. 

This top note business prejudices many music lovers against 
Italian opera singing. We amateurs don’t realise what 
treasures these top notes are to their owners, how carefully 
cut and polished they are, and how jealously preserved and 
enviously regarded. Milan is a sort of Hatton Garden of top 
notes. They are handed round and compared like diamon‘s, 
and I have seen, in a nest of singing birds in that city, the 
face of a budding prima donna turn green in her little bed- 
singing room because someone next door was producing a string 
of perfectly cut jewels from a more or less empty and un- 
trained head. 

In fact, top notes are desperately important things to 
operatic singers. 

But not to some musical amateurs. 

There is no space here to attempt the conversion of these 
amateurs, much as.I’d like to, because though I am afraid of 
top notes I love Italians and their opera. 

So I am going to give you, by request, a short selection of 
British songs and their singers that should please the most 
fastidious. Dora Labbette sings Old English airs to perfection, 
but the greater number of her records have not yet been re- 
recorded electrically, so it is hardly fair to recommend them, 
as one hopes she will do them again. But I can safely recom- 
mend her My mother bids me bind my hair (Columbia, 10 in., 
4s. 6d.), with Who is Sylvia? on the other side. 

Evelyn Scotney in Caller Herrin’ and Whistle and IU come 
to you. An exquisite record (H.M.V.). Walter Glynne sings 
Phyllida, with Lovely Night of Landon Ronald’s on the other 
side (H.M.V.). He also sings Purcell’s Passing by (H.M.V.). 
You are always safe to buy a Walter Glynne record if you see 
he is singing one of your favourites. 

Barrington Hooper also sings Passing by, a Zonophone 
record, 6d. cheaper than Walter Glynne’s. 

Browning Mummery’s record of Arne’s My lovely Celia is a 
desirable one. (H.M.V.) 

Other tenors to remember are Sydney Coltham, Leonard 
Gowings and Hubert Eisdell. The most promising of the bari- 
tones is Dale Smith, and Rex Palmer and Percy Heming are 
nearly always reliable. One remarkable record to note is 
Imperial 4662, Charles Unwin singing Come to the Fair and 
The Crown of the Year, a bargain at 1s. 6d. TI have said 
nothing about Peter Dawson, but there is no need to do so. 
He is universally known. 

I have given mostly the moderate-priced records in this list 
because they were specially asked for. Those who can afford 
John McCormack are fortunate and do not need any advice 
from me. 


Doped Fibres. 


One reader asks the following questions.. (1) What is the 
best stuff known to date for doping fibre needles? (2) What is 
the process? (3) How many times should a good doped fibre 
play, say, the first side of H.M.V. Rienzi Overture without 
breaking down? 

To answer the third question first. The breaking down of a 
fibre depends largely on the sound-box. With some sound-boxes 
no fibre, teetotal or doped, may be expected to stand up to a 
heavy record. The best sound-boxes I know for fibres are 
(1) Virtz, (2) E.M.G., (3) Meltrope. Even the best fibre boxes 
have difficulty on some records, and doped fibres just help 
them to succeed. Doping also improves the tone. The Rienzi 
Overture, however, is not specially difficult; the Expert Com- 
mittee can play it all through several times with one point. 

The methods of doping seem to be a sort of trade secret at 
present. The following reply from Mr. Wilson may be of 
service : — 

‘‘ The materials I myself use for doping fibres are albumen 
and tannic acid. I leave the fibres to soak in the white of an 
egg for a few days and then, without drying them, put them 
into a 20 per cent. solution of tannic acid for another couple 
of days. After that I rinse them in water for a second or two, 
roll them in a tea cloth to absorb surface moisture and leave 
them in a warm place (preferably in the sun) to dry naturally. 
Quick drying or baking in an oven I find to be a mistake. 
White, unoiled fibres dope best. Ordinary fibres usually 
contain a small quantity of light oil, and with these it is an 
advantage to dissolve out the oil by immersing the fibres in a 
little methylated ether before giving them their albuminous 


breakfast. After being treated by this process the fibres 
improve the longer they are kept. That is provided they are 
kept dry. 

Record Cleaner. 


There have been several requests for a record cleaner to use 
to furbish up old records. The following recipe was given by 
Mr. P. Wilson in the issue for June, 1927 : — 

2 parts white vinegar. 
1 part 3-in-1 oil. 

Shake the mixture to an emulsion and rub it into the 
grooves with a clean piece of silk until no liquid apparently 
remains on the surface. Leave the record for about ten 
minutes and then play through with a fibre, repointing several 
times during the playing. Be careful how you place the fibre 
in the groove; ‘‘ gently does it.’’ Never try to put it on the 
record in the middle of a loud passage; you will shatter the 
point at once. Repoint the needle at each loud passage and 
start playing again from a place just before the loud passage. 

Before you get all the debris out of the groove you may have 
to play through six or even twelve times. But the results 
amply repay the patience which is required, the reproduction 
being altogether cleaner and sweeter. If the record groove is 
dirty there is very often a sort of ‘‘ beat ”’ effect, particularly 
on massed strings. 

After applying the cleaner it is important not to rub the 
surface of the record again with a cloth, brush or pad until 
the record has become clean and dry again. If you do you 
will rub some of the dirt back into the groove and will have 
to go through the cleaning process again! Cleaning by actual 
playing lets the needle cut an actual track for itself through 
the clogging matter. With patience this process is a certain 
cure for fibre clogging of all kinds. It also enables a record 
which has been played a fair amount with steel needles to be 
‘‘ broken in ”’ for fibres, though even more patience is required 
for this. 
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Some_other Questions and/Answers. 


Query. Does altering the needle angle really or only appar- 
ently affect the alignment? 

A. Yes, really. 

Q. What needle angle do you advise me to use? My needles 
are fibres. 

A. Round about 60 degrees. More or less depends on the 
angle of cut of the fibre and to some extent on the sound-box. 
But don’t go below 55 degrees or above 65 degrees. 

Q. What controls the noise of the needle on a record when 
the machine is playing? Is it the needle itself or the sound- 
box or a poor or old record? 

A. Everything. Surface noise may be due either to the 
recording instrument or to the frictional action of the record 
on the sound-box. It usually consists of tones of high pitch. 
A sound-box which reproduces high notes well will inevitably 
reproduce surface noise. A sound-box which does not reproduce 
surface noise will not reproduce high notes properly. Other 
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noises (e.g., chatter) may be due to the inability of the sound- 
box to follow the groove. 

Q. What are the best needles to use in a medium sized room? 

A. This is an impossible question to answer. It depends on 
taste and many other things. With ordinary sound-boxes loud 
needles are not advisable. 

Q. Can you name me twelve records to form the basis of a 
good class selection ? 

A. The results of the Competitions for Twenty Best Tunes 
(July, 1927) and Best Electric Recordings (this month) should 
help you to choose for yourself. The review pages will help 
you with the choice of light records. 

" Q. Is it advisable to keep records horizontally or upright? 

A. See Expert Committee’s article on Record Storage in the 
January number. ee : 

Q. Is it injurious to the machine to wind it while playing? 

A. Not to the machine but perhaps to the record. Wind 
with the motor running, but before starting to play. 
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THE MELTROPE SOUND-BOX 


By 


UDGING from the correspondence which reaches us every 
J von, the chief problem which is exercising the minds of 

the gramophone public is how to play the big electric re- 
cordings without undue wear of the records. lt is somewhat 
difficult to know what to advise, realising, as we do, that the 
trouble is mostly caused by inadequate means of reproduction. 
It is useless, for instance, to suggest the use of fibre needles 
when we are quite aware that most of the sound-boxes with 
which the damage is being done are quite unsuited, to fibres, 
and we should only be inundated with complaints of insufficient 
volume and broken points. There appears to be an idea still 
widely prevalent that the chief difference between a large and 
expensive gramophone and a small cheap one lies in elaborate 
externals. This is no longer the case. The big models are 
now mostly fitted with correspondingly large amplifiers, capable 
of dealing with records which it is really quite impossible to 
reproduce properly on small table models, and possessors of 
this latter type would be well advised to confine themselves 
to the lighter recordings. These can be managed without over- 
loading their amplifiers and thereby setting up an excess of 
vibration in the sound-box which can only result in disaster. 
As, however, we do not expect that this advice will be taken, 
or that it will cause any diminution in the indignant com- 
plaints we receive, we are glad to find that the matter is 
apparently receiving from the makers of sound-boxes the 
attention it deserves. 

The Meltrope sound-box is, we gather, a carefully thought 
out invention designed to meet some of these difficulties. One 
pattern which will shortly be placed on the market is designed 
for steel needles, the main object in this case being to provide 
a box which will be ‘kind to records’ without sacrifice of 
detail or quality of tone. The box which we are now reviewing, 
and which is already available to the public, seems to be most 
suitable for use with fibre needles, where the aim is to secure 
full volume with the essential consideration of being able to 
“play through”? without broken points. It is, of course, 
impossible for us to say to what extent these requirements will 
be realised on all the various types of instruments now in use, 
but in some tests which we made on instruments of varying 
amplification we found that we had no difficulty in dealing 
with ordinary orchestral records, such as the H.M.V. Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony. We had no breakdowns and the volume 
was extraordinary, quite equal to that obtained by many 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


boxes with steel needles. For vocal records the box was ex- 
cellent, the tone being natural and articulation particularly 
distinct. On the larger type of instrument it gave a rich, full 
tone with plenty of bass, but on the whole we decided that it 
was particularly adapted for getting the best out of those with 
small or medium horns. In private tests one of our members 
played through both sides of the Phil. Symph. Orchestra’s 
2nd Hungarian Rhapsody without recutting, the machine 
he used being an H.M.V. table model; the tone was par- 
ticularly good and free from harshness in the strings. The 
whole box is well made and finished, the attachment of the 
stylus bar being a particularly neat and workmanlike job. It 
is so effected as to add appreciably to the rigidity of the centre 
of the diaphragm and to distribute the stresses acting at this 
point over a considerable area. The customary pivots are 
replaced by steel balls, and staggered end springs, also bearing 
on balls, are used. Special note must be made of the ingenious 
method by which the box is attached to the tone-arm, allowing 
complete control of the needle angle and a certain amount of 
variation in flexibility apart from the use of a lifebelt. A 
simple screw arrangement causes a rubber washer to grip 
tightly round the tone-arm and affords a particularly sound- 
tight join at a most important point. The diaphragm appears 
to be made of aluminium, or one of its alloys, and is, we are 
informed, actually thinner than any mica diaphragm at present 
supplied commercially. These diaphragms appear to possess 
the advantage of being more readily turned out to give uniform 
results than is possible with mica, however much we may prefer 
the latter when they have received individual and expert 
adjustment. At any rate, we found a wonderful uniformity 
in the results we obtained with the various specimens of the 
‘‘ Meltrope ’’ which had been sent for our inspection. The 
good opinion we found of the box was only enhanced when we 
learnt that the retail price was 12s. 6d., and we trust those of 
our readers who wish to give fibres a trial at so moderate a 
cost will forgive us for suggesting that they will be more likely 
to be successful if they select for their first experiments records 
which are not already worn out. 


P.S.—We understand that a special model is now available 
at the standard price to fit H.M.V. No. 5 tone-arms. Prelim- 
inary tests with this model indicate good tone with no needle 
chatter. 
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ELECTRIC REPRODUCERS 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


prospects of electrical reproduction, we have had numerous 

enquiries from readers as to the merits or demerits of 
particular apparatus, as well as a number of requests for fuller 
explanations of the principles involved. Owing to the limita- 
tions of space, however, we are obliged for the present to deal 
largely in generalities. The Editor never allows us to forget 
that THz GRAMOPHONE exists primarily as a musical review of 
records; the amount of space which can be spared for technical 
discussions is of necessity relatively small, and of that the 
larger part is, of course, devoted to ordinary gramophones. 
We hope, however, during the coming months to deal with a 
number of important topics in relation to electrical repro- 
duction, and we shall devote more and more of our space to 
reviews of the electrical components submitted to us for test. 
At the moment our electrical laboratory is not yet completed, 
and the task of measuring and testing is unduly laborious. 

It should be understood, then, that we have no intention of 
trying to compete with the service given by the numerous 
wireless journals. Our work is conducted from quite a different 
angle. We shall often merely state conclusions without enter- 
ing into a discussion of the arguments. For that readers 
must go to the technical press; but if they do not care so much 
about reasons as about results, then they can depend upon it 
that the advice we give, whether publicly or in correspondence, 
is based on an extensive knowledge of all the principles involved 
and is given without any special bias. 

For an excellent résumé of the problems involved in this 
matter of electrical reproduction we would specially refer 
readers to the articles in the Wireless World for March 14th, 
1928. We have only one criticism to make. The whole series 
seems to be based on the assumption that electrical repro- 
duction is essentially better than ordinary mechanical repro- 
duction. This is simply untrue. We cannot do better here 
than quote from a letter sent to one of our members by a 
leading London musical critic: ‘‘ There seems to be crying need 
for apparatus that will give really pure reproduction. My 
cringing fear about wireless comes on when I hear some of the 
loud speakers that’ people take as quite good reproducers. I 
wonder if pure tone will disappear from the earth sometimes. 
It is a grave danger, for the man-in-the-drawing-room is a 
careless, good-natured devil, willing to swallow all sorts of 
bunkum and to be told he has perfect reproduction, when two 
squawks from his terrible box of marvels are enough to drive 
a body with a musical ear to the dram-shop, there to bask in 
the comparatively sweet strains of the pub-door singer.’”’? This 
indictment of many, nay most, wireless sets and loud speakers 
is, we feel, not a whit too strong. And since pick-ups as a 
body are not as yet so efficient as the gramophone sound-box, 
it would be ludicrous to claim that by connecting one of them 
to an ordinary wireless set and loud speaker any improvement 
in reproduction can be secured as compared with a reasonably 
good modern gramophone—by which, of course, we do not 
mean a portable. 

Even when we compare the best of each kind of reproducer 
there is more than a little room for doubt whether at present 
the electrical system can justly be claimed to be better than the 
mechanical system for home use. Neither method has yet 
come anywhere near to perfection, ‘and which method is con- 
sidered the better will depend to a large extent on the 
personal attitude of the listener to the faults of each. The 
main fault of the best gramophone is a lack of response in the 
bass, though the position in this respect has been considerably 
modified since the advent of the large exponential horn. The 


Gorn our article of last September on the position and 


fault of an electrical reproducer may be anywhere. It is 
possible to design an electric valve amplifier at reasonable cost 
which will give practically perfect amplification from 40 cycles 
per second up to over 6,000 cycles, and that is as much as we 
need consider for reproducing our present records. But that 
can only be done by using reliable components and using them 
in a proper manner. The faults of the best electric reproducers 
are the faults of the loud speakers and pick-ups. 

It seems to be generally accepted nowadays that the cone 
type of loud speaker is definitely superior to the small horn 
type, and that the moving coil type is best of all. With this 
view we find little to disagree, though we think that before 
long there will be a reaction in favour of the large exponential 
horn. If reports are correct, that reaction has already set in 
in America. In any case, there is little doubt that a properly 
designed exponential horn of upwards of 4 feet long makes an 
excellent loud speaker when used with a suitable unit—and we 
still find the Brown U/GA the best of those available. For 
example, with this unit the H.M.V. re-entrant models make 
magnificent loud speakers for home use. They do not give as 
much bass as a moving coil speaker, but they do seem to have 
more resolving power, to give a cleaner and less husky tone to 
the upper register. And they have the advantage of not re- 
quiring such a powerful amplifier to operate them, though the 
larger the horn (and therefore the deeper the bass) the more 
power is needed. 

The immediate future of electrical reproduction, then, seems 
to lie between the moving coil and large exponential horn 
speakers. In order to get adequate volume without distortion 
from either a relatively powerful electric amplifier is required. 
A small amplifier using only 6 or 9 volts grid bias in the last 
stage can never hope to give a pure reproduction of a quality 
and volume comparable with that of a good gramophone. Our 
next amplifier, which will be push-pull in the last stage, will 
have a power handling capacity of twice that of Gramo-Electric 
Amplifier No. 1. 

Finally, as regards pick-ups. Here we must confess to dis- 
appointment. Most of those that have been submitted to us 
have been much too severe on records. Some of them have even 
incorporated a volume control, whose operation is simply to 
clamp the reed more rigidly. This, of course, inevitably means 
appalling record wear. In most of the pick-ups we have tried 
the damping is so arranged as to make the reed too stiff. 
Considerable damping there must be if excessive resonances 
are to be avoided; but provided it is of the right quality and 
is disposed at the proper places there is no reason why it should 
not leave the reed with quite a substantial freedom of motion. 
As examples of heavily damped pick-ups with considerable 
freedom for the reed we may instance the Woodroffe-Celestion, 
or, better still, the Crosley ‘‘ Merola.’”? A more detailed report 
on the latter appears below. Both these are rather expensive, 
however. Of the cheaper pick-ups we still prefer the Igranic 
Phonovox, though here the reed is too rigidly clamped. It is 
possible, however, for anyone capable of using a few simple 
tools to modify this pick-up so as to give really magnificent 
results with almost complete avoidance of record wear. The 
only trouble about the method is that the adjustment is apt to 
vary in the course of time. However, on the principle that 
half a loaf is better than no bread, we propose later to describe 
the method. 

All these pick-ups are of what is known as the moving iron 
type. The gramophone needle imparts the vibrations to an 
iron reed, which thereby creates a change of magnetic flux 
through one or more fixed coils of wire. This change of 
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magnetic flux in its turn induces a minute and varying current 
in the coil, and it is this current which is fed to the amplifier. 
There are two other types of pick-ups. In the moving coil type 
the needle imparts the vibrations to a coil of wire which 
moves in the magnetic field, thereby inducing a current in 
itself. This type, however, has not yet met with any real 
success, and there are, so far as we know, no examples of it 
on the market; it definitely favours the treble at the expense 
of the bass. The third type is known as the electrostatic 
pick-up. This is based on quite a different principle. The 
pick-up is in the form of a condenser across the plates of which 
a high-tension voltage is applied. One of the plates corre- 
sponds to a metal diaphragm mounted jin a sound-box and 
completely insulated from it. The electrical capacity depends 
upon the area of the two plates, their distance apart, and the 
nature of the material between them. To the diaphragm plate 
a stylus-bar and needle-socket is attached in the same way as 
in a sound-box, though here, of course, the mounting of the 
stylus-bar must be completely insulated (electrically) from the 
back plate. The vibrations of the needle imparted to the 
diaphragm plate vary the capacity of the condenser, and this 
in its turn produces a variable current which is fed to the 
amplifier. The difficulties of this type of pick-up are two-fold. 
In the first place, the existence of a diaphragm as well as a 
stylus-bar multiplies the possible resonances; this, however, 
is not serious since the possible ways of damping out the 
resonances are increased. The other point, however, is more 
important. Our present electrical records are made on what 
is known as the “‘ constant velocity ’’ system, in which the 
amplitude of cut is inversely proportional to the frequency ; 
and it would seem, at any rate if it could be assumed that the 
diaphragm moved as a plunger, that with this type of record 
a two-plate electrostatic pick-up should produce a current or 
voltage varying inversely as the frequency. That is, the bass 
should be over-emphasized at the expense of the treble. 
However, this fault could be overcome by introducing a circuit 
of the proper kind between pick-up and amplifier. We have 
recently been testing one of the latest electrostatic pick-ups. 
We have tried it with and without the corrective network 
mentioned; we have used amplifiers giving practically perfect 
amplification within the frequency limits of the records; and 
we have used both moving coil and large exponential horn 
loud speakers. But we regret to say that we have not 
succeeded in obtaining a reproduction which satisfied us; the 
response was always too uneven and seemingly resonant. 

One other point should be mentioned. It is often said that 
with electrical reproduction surface noise can be eliminated. 
So it can with mechanical reproduction if we are prepared 
to cut off the response to frequencies above about 4,000 cycles 
per second. But in that case the quality suffers very con- 
siderably. The same argument applies also to pick-ups; those 
pick-ups which will reproduce string tone do in fact reproduce 
surface noise and vice versa. It does seem, however, that 
electrical amplification gives less surface noise relative to the 
volume of the music; at any rate, it is a less objectionable 
form of surface noise, particularly if a fibre needle is used. 
There are several possible explanations of this, but we will 
merely note the fact and leave the explanation for the present. 
We strongly recommend the use of fibres with electrical repro- 
ducers. Most pick-ups are unfortunately cut for steel only, 
but whatever the merits or demerits of fibres in mechanical 
reproduction we can find nothing but advantages in electrical 
reproduction. We have found it easier to adjust a pick-up to 


give good quality with fibre needles than with steel needles; 
the fact that a well-cut fibre has a better point than a metal 
needle seems to improve tone quality and reduce surface noise 
at the-same time. So far as volume is concerned we can get 
all we want from the electric amplifier, and it is a positive 
advantage that the variable part of the magnetic flux should 
be small compared with the permanent field. Moreover, with 
a fibre there is no chance of overloading the first valve, and the 
volume control is more conveniently placed in the amplifier 
itself. Further, the bogy of record wear 1s banished. The 
only question that remains is: Will a fibre stand up? To this 
we reply definitely in the affirmative. With the modified 
Phonovox referred to above, fibres stand up better than with 
our special sound-boxes; no record seems to be too difficult to 
play. Of course, a speck of grit on the record will knock off 
the point at once; but then, with a steel needle it would have 
gone on doing damage. 

We have received a communication from the Rev. L. D. 
Griffith saying that he has found that with certain pick-ups 
the life-belt has effected a great improvement. We can only 
say that with all the pick-ups we have tried it has been a 
distinct disadvantage, and the better the pick-up the greater 
the detriment. 


THE CROSLEY ‘‘MEROLA” PICK-UP 
(Price 87/6 with volume control.) 


We have had under test for some considerable time the 
Crosley ‘‘ Merola,’’ a pick-up device marketed in this country 
by the Rothermel Corporation, and have formed a _ very 
favourable opinion of its performance in every respect. The 
instrument is attached to the end of a light metal arm which 
is pivoted on a case containing the volume control. The whole 
affair can therefore be used temporarily on any machine with- 
out disturbing the existing tone-arm, or it can be screwed down 
permanently if desired. The pick-up itself is of the moving- 
iron variety, and combines good tone-quality with a high degree 
of sensitivity and freedom from wear on the records. (It is 
cut for fibre needles, and we have played several records without 
repointing.) The results are equally good on all classes of 
records from organ to string quartet. There is a slight ten- 
dency towards what may be described as ‘‘ boom,”’ but we 
have heard no commercial pick-up as yet which is entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, and this ‘‘ boom ’”’ (which is 
heard as a slight tone-coloration rather than as an objectionable 
resonance) is more tolerable than the high-frequency reinforce- 
ments produced by so many pick-ups. Moreover, by adjusting 
the screws which control the rocking pivots of the needle 
socket, this effect can be largely avoided. A plug-in adaptor is 
provided to enable the pick-up to be used without alteration 
to existing wireless sets. For the benefit of those who may wish 
to use the device with an amplifier specially designed for 
gramophone amplification, it may be added that the two leads 
which terminate in the adaptor should be connected across the 
input terminals, while the spring clip connection should be 
taken to the ‘‘ earth ’’ terminal of the amplifier, which in some 
cases will be the same as one of the above-mentioned input 
terminals. 

A thoroughly well-designed and convenient instrument, giving 
results which are at least unsurpassed by any existing com- 
mercial appliance so far brought to our notice. 
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CORNUCOPIAE 


A Study in Gramophone Theory 
By P. WILSON 


V.—FReEQUENCY CHARACTERISTICS OF RECORDING SYSTEMS. 


ROM what has already been said it will be realised that 
f=: considering the response of the recording and repro- 

ducing apparatus to tones of various frequencies it is 
necessary in the first instance to avoid the complications caused 
by room effects. They will remain for separate study at a 
later stage. The first object to be achieved is that the ratio 
of the output power to the input power should be the same for 
all frequencies; and by ‘‘ input power ’’ we mean the power of 
the acoustic vibrations impinging on the recording microphone, 
whilst by ‘‘ output power ’’ we mean the power of the acoustic 
vibrations just in front of the reproducer. Measurements 
taken from other positions introduce those other complications 
which we expressly wish to avoid. 

The most straightforward way of achieving this object is to 
make the recording and reproducing mechanism each satisfy 
the desired condition. This is the method which has been 
adopted for the most part in the electrical recording with 
which we are familiar, and is known as the ‘“ constant 
velocity ’’ system of recording. It should not be assumed, 
however, that this is the only possible system. Clearly, the 
same end would be attained if the recording were distorted in 
a predetermined way and the reproducer so designed as to 
correct that distortion. 

To indicate the principles involved and the difficulties to be 
overcome, one could not do better than quote from Maxfield and 
Harrison’s paper read before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in February, 1926. The authors were the 
inventors of the recording instrument which is being used by 
H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone, so that a first-hand account 
of the principles upon which they worked has more than a 
transient interest. Incidentally, they were also responsible 
for the general design of the Orthophonic Victrola (or Re- 
entrant) horn and for the application of the electrical principle 
of ‘‘ matched impedances ”’ to mechanical and acoustical design. 
This, of course, will call for fuller notice later on. 

‘‘ The frequency range which it would be desirable to cover, 
if it were possible, with relatively uniform intensity for the 
transmission of speech and all types of music, including pipe 
organ, is from about 16 cycles per second to approximately 
10,000. 

‘Tt may be interesting to examine the record requirements 
for a band of frequencies this great. For the purpose of this 
illustration a lateral cut record will be assumed, although in 
all the factors, except the time which the record will run, the 
arguments apply in a similar manner to the hill-and-dale cut. 
Since, for mechanical reproduction, the sound at a given pitch 
is radiated by means of a fixed radiation resistance, it is 
necessary that the record must be cut with a device the square 
of whose velocity is proportional to the sound power. Under 
these conditions it is seen that for a given intensity of sound 
the amplitude is inversely proportional to the frequency of the 
tone, and that a point will be reached somewhere at the low 
end of the sound spectrum, where this amplitude will be great 
enough to cut from one groove into the adjacent groove, or, 
in the case of vertical cut, to cut so deeply that with present 
materials the wax will tear instead of cut away with a clean 
surface. This means that there is an inherent maximum am- 
plitude beyond which it is not commercially feasible to go. 
Similarly the minimum radius of curvature of sine waves of 
various frequencies cut at constant velocity is inversely pro- 
portional to the frequency, so that, as higher and higher 


frequencies are reached, the radius of curvature becomes 
smaller and smaller, until finally it becomes too small for the 
reproducing needle to follow. There is, therefore, an inherent 
limit at the upper end. 

‘‘In order to extend these limits it is necessary in the case 
of the low end to make the spiral coarser* and in the case of 
the high end to run the record at a higher speed. Both these 
changes tend to decrease the time which a record of given size 
can be made to play. The only alternative of these methods is 
to cut the record less loud than is the present standard 
practice and make the reproducing equipment more sensitive. 
This could easily be done if it were not for the ‘‘ record 
noise,’ or ‘‘ surface noise’ as it is commonly called. Since 
this surface noise is already loud enough in comparison with 
the reproduced music to be somewhat objectionable, no appre- 
ciable gain in this direction can be made until the technique 
of record manufacture has been distinctly improved. 

‘In this connection there is one other interesting point. It 
has been suggested that if electric reproduction were used it 
would be possible to cut the record with a characteristic other 
than uniform velocity sensitiveness, and correct for the error 
by an electrical system whose characteristic is the inverse of 
the characteristic of the record. If the change which is made 
in the recording characteristic tends towards cutting at 
uniform acceleration sensitiveness, the amplitude varies in- 
versely as the square of the frequency, and hence the difficulties 
at the low end of the scale are greatly enhanced. Similarly, 
if the records are cut more nearly at constant amplitude, the 
radius of curvature of the sine waves decreases as the square 
of the frequency, hence the difficulties are placed at the upper 
end. In the process [invented by the authors] these limita- 
tions have been met commercially by having a frequency 
characteristic of the uniform velocity type between the fre- 
quencies of 200 and approximately 4,000 cycles per second. 
Below 200 it has been necessary to operate at approximately 
constant amplitude with a resulting loss in intensity, which 
loss increases as the frequency decreases. Above 4,000 it has 
been necessary to operate at approximately constant accelera- 
tion, with its consequent slight loss in intensity at the very 
high overtones. With a characteristic of this type a range of 
frequencies from 60 cycles to 6,000 can be recorded with 
reasonable success, although the very low and very high range 
are deficient. With a record having such a frequency character- 
istic, the inherent limitations are divided between the two ends 
of the frequency band, and where electrical reproduction 
methods are used it is possible to employ a reproduction system 
whose frequency characteristic compensates for that of the 
record. 

‘¢ Tt should be pointed out that an attempt to record notes 
lower than the low cut-off of the above-mentioned apparatus 
would result in recording only those harmonics of the notes 
which lie above the cut-off. This in no way prevents the 
listener from hearing the notes, reproduced by means of har- 
monics only, as notes with the pitches of the missing funda- 
mentals, although it does somewhat change the quality of the 
tone. If it were not for this ability of the ear to add the 
fundamental pitch of a note, of which only the harmonics are 
being reproduced, most of the older phonographs and loud 
speakers would have been totally useless for the reproduction 
of speech and music.”’ 





* That is, to have fewer grooves per irch.—P.W. 
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OPERATIC TITLES (Conia) 


Compiled by H. F. V. LITTLE 


[The object of this series of contributions is to assis! those whose lack of familiarity with the operas or with the various 
languages in which,the airs are sung leads to confusion of mind when confronted by unrecognised titles in the catalogues. ] 


AIDA. 
Music by G. Verdi to libretto by A. Ghislanzoni. 
ActI. SceneI. Memphis, a hall in the King’s palace. 

1. Radamés (recit.) Se quel guerrier io fossi! Si j’étais ce 
soldat ! Wenn ich erkoren ware! What if ’tis I am chosen ! 

2. Radamés(Air). Romanza. AriedesRadames. Celeste 
Aida. O céleste Aida. Holde Aida. Heavenly Aida. 

3. Amneris (duet with Radamés). Quale insolita fiamma. 
Dans tes regards. Welch’ unnennbares Feuer. In thy visage 
I trace. 

4. Concerted number for King, principals and chorus. 

King. Siu, del Nilo alsacrolido. O guerriers, sur ce rivage. 
Zu des Niles heil’gen Ufern. Up! of Nilus’ sacred river. 

5to 7. Szene der Aida. Aida’s air. 

5. Aida. Ritorna vincitor! Vers nous reviens vainqueur ! 
Kehr’ im Triumphgesang! or Als Sieger kehre heim! May 
laurels crown thy brow ! or Return victorious ! or Go win the 
victor’s crown ! 

6. Aida. L’insana parola. Que cette parole. 
der Térin. Ye Gods watching o’er me. 

7. Aida. I sacri nomi. Ces noms sacrés. Vater, Geliebter. 
The names so holy. 


Die Worte 


Scene II. Memphis, interior of Vulcan’s temple. 

8 and 9. Tempelszene ; consecration scene. 

8. Chorus. Immenso Ftha. Supréme Ptha. 
Ptha. Hail, mighty Phtha. 

9. Concerted finale. 

Ramfis. Nume custode e vindice (Mortal diletto ai Numi). 
O toi, dieu tutélaire. Gott, Gott, der du Beschiitzer bist. 
Hear us, o guardian Deity. 


Allmacht’ ger 


Act Il. Scene I. Thebes, a hall in the apartments of Amneris. 

10. Chorus. Chi mai fra gli inni (Vieni, sul crin ti piovano). 
Au son des chants de guerre. Wer steigt beim Klang der 
Hymenen. Our songs his glory praising (Come bind thy 
flowing tresses). 

1l to 15. Duet for Amneris and Aida. 

1l. Ammneris. Fu la sorte dell’ armi (Silenzio! Aida verso 
noi). La fortune te traite. Wohl war euch das Los der Waffen. 
*Neath the chances of battle, or For the sake of thy country. 

12. Amneris. Ebben, qual nuovo fremito. Dis-moi quelle 
tristesse. O sag, warum aufs neue (Ha, welch’ neues Leben). 
Nay tell me then. 

13. Ammneris. Trema! in cor ti lessi. Tremble! car dans 
ton cceur. Bebe! Offen liegt dein Herz. Tremble! thou 
art discovered. 

14. Aida. Pieta ti prenda. Mitleid 
empfinde. On all my anguish. 

15. Ammneris. Alla pompa che si appresta. A me suivre, 
allons. Zu dem Fest das sie bereiten. In the pageant now 


preparing. 


Ah prends pitié. 


Scene II. Thebes, an entrance gate to the city. 


16. Chorus. Gloria all’ Egitto. Gloire & Egypte. 
dir Agypten. Glory to Isis and the land. 

17. Amonasro. Questa assisa ch’io vesto (Ma tu, o Re). 
Pour mon roi, ma patrie alarmée. Dies Gewand das ich trage 
(Ich hab’ gekémpft). This, my habit, has told you. 


Heil 


Act II. The banks of the Nile. 

18. Aida (recit). Qui Radamés verra. Radames va venir. 
Bald kommt Radames. He will ere long be here. 

19. Aida. Arie der Aida. Nilarie. O patria mia (O ciel 
azzurri). O mon pays (O ciel d’azur). O Vaterland (Azurne 
Blaue). My native land (O skies cerulean). 

20 to 24. Duet for Aida and Amonasro. 

20. Aida. Ciel! mio padre. Ciel! mon pére. 
mein Vater. Heaven! my father. 

21. Amonasro. A te grave cagione. Aida, le moment est 
supréme. Zu dir fiihrt mich. To thee, Aida, I come. 

22. Amonasro. Rivedrai le foreste imbalsamate. Tu 
reverras cette terre bénie. Du wirst die duft’gen Walder 
wiedersehen. Once again shalt thou see our leafy forests. 

23. Amonasro. In armi ora si desta. Déja notre peuple 
est en armes. In Waffen erhebt sich schon. Our people, 
armed, are panting. 

24. Amonasro. Su, dunque sorgete. Sortez de vos tentes. 
Wohlauf denn, erhebet euch. Then, Egypt’s fierce nation. 

25 to 28. Duet for Aida and Radamés. Nile-duet. 

25. Radamés. Pur ti riveggo. Je te revois. Ich seh’ 
dich wieder. I see thee again. 

26. Aida. Fuggiam gli ardori inospiti (La, tra foreste 
vergini). Fuyons loin d’un désert stérile. Entfliehen aus 
diesem Land wir. Ah, fly from where these burning skies, or 
Oh, leave this dreary wilderness. 

27. Radamés. Sovra una terra estrania. Sur la terre 
étrangére. Zur Ferne entfliechen. To distant countries 
ranging, or Ah, talk not of forgetting. 

28. Radamés. Si, fuggiam da queste mura. C’est pour 
toi que je tremble. Lass uns flieh’n aus diesen Mauer’n. 
Yes, we'll fly these walls, or Yes, from here we’ll fly together. 

29. Trio for Aida, Radamés and Amonasro. 

Amonasro. Di Napata le gole. Le col de Napata. Bei 
Napata die Schluchten. Of Napata! ’Tis well then. 

ActIV. SceneI. A hall in the King’s Palace. 

30. Amneris. L’abborita rivale. Ma rivale m’échappe. 
Entflohn ist die Rivalin (Ich lieb’ ihn ja, noch immer). She, 
my rival detested. 

31 to 33. Duet for Amneris and Radamés. 

31. Ammneris. Gia i sacerdoti adunansi. 


Wehe ! 


Pour rendre ta 
Now to the 


sentence. Schon sind die Priester all’ vereint. 
hall the priests proceed. 
32. Ammneris. Dileinon pit! Ne parle pas d’elle! Kein 


Wort von ihr! No more of her! 

33. Radamés. Misero appien mi festi (Aida a me togliesti). 
Mon Aida chérie. Was hab’ ich leiden miissen. Wretched 
thou mad’st life ever. 

34 to 36. Scena del giudizio. 
34. Ammneris. Ohimé! morir mi sento. 
mourir ! Weh’ mir, ich fihl. Ah me, 

approaches. 

35. Priests. SpirtodelNume. Dieu tout-puissant. 
Geist der Gottheit. Heavenly Spirit. 

36. Priests. Radamés, é deciso il tuo fato. A ton sort 
rien ne peut te soustraire. Radames, dein Los ist erfiillet. 
Radames, we thy fate have decided. 


Scene II. Above, Vulcan’s temple ; below, a crypt. 
37. Radamés. La fatal pietra. J’entends sur moi. Es hat 
der Stein. The fatal stone. 


The Judgment scene. 
Ah, je me sens 
death’s hand 


Lass’, 
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38 to 41. Duet for Aida and Radamés. 
38. Aida. Presago il core. 
im Herzen. My heart foreboded. 

39. Radamés. Morir, si pura e bella. 
belle. Zu sterben, so rein und schon. 
lovely. 

40. Aida. Vedi? di morte l’angelo. 
la mort. Sieh’ dort den Todesengel. 

41. Both. O terra addio. 
wohl, o Erde. 


Todesduett. 
J’avais d’avance. Ahnend 


Mourir, 6 toi si 
To perish, so pure and 


Vois, déj& Pange de 
See’st thou where death. 
Adieu, séjour de deuil. Leb’ 
Farewell, o earth. 


Nore.—The following operas have been dealt with in 
previous numbers :— 


September. Faust, Carmen. 

October. Carmen (cont.), Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 
November. Rigoletto. 

January. Tosca, Die Zauberfléte. 

February. Cavalleria Rusticana. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


[Each comment or question should be written briefly and clearly 
on a separate slip of paper and addressed to THE GRAMOPHONE, 
58, Frith Street, London, W. 1, as early as possible in the month, 
Full nume and address must in all cases be given for reference. | 


(401) Words Wanted.— Second verse of ‘‘ Air du Sonneur,”’ 
in French by Emilio de Gogorza on H.M.V. record D.B.625.— 
R.P.H., St. Albans. 


(402) Records on Approval.—I want to find some one who 
will send me each month the full issue of, say, Parlophones, 
without binding me to purchase any that are not to my taste 
and who, by sending me the full issue, will introduce many 
beautiful things to me that I should not otherwise hear. Of 
course I realise that every bargain has two sides, and I should 
not expect any enterprising dealer to pay carriage either one 
way or both ways, unless records to a stipulated amount were 
purchased. Can any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE help me ?— 
L.C., Catford. 


(403) Records Wanted.—I should be glad to learn of any 
records similar in effect to the Columbia ‘‘ Chauve-Souris ”’ 
series; in particular the “ Russian Barcarolle’”’ quartet on 
9220 and the duet “ Grief ’’ on 4423.—L.E.D., Lincoln. 


(404) Records Wanted.—(a) Beethoven’s Funeral March, 
Grand Sonata Op. 26: played by a prominent pianist ; (b) an 
electric recording of Ich liebe dich, Grieg; (c) an instrumental 
trio record of Handel’s Largo.—K.V., Hull. 


(405) Words Wanted.—(a) Church Scene from Faust, 
H.M.V. D.B.899, in French; (b) Son lo spirito and Ridda e 
fuga from Mefistofele, D.B.942, in Italian.—E.B., Hendon. 


(406) Messe Solennelle.—Can some kind reader give me a 
brief report on the issue last year by the Spanish branch of 
H.M.V. of the Messe Solennelle, Barcelona Choral Society, 
twelve records ?—S.O.H., Silverton. 


(407) Child’s Gramophone.—Are there any 6 inch records of : 
(a) orchestral selections from Gllbert and Sullivan operas ; 
(6) simple lessons such as multiplication tables ?—Sandy, 
Bristol. 


(408) Alfred Bruneau.—. .. Annseau or Thill might be 
heard in the ravishing ‘‘ Adieu, forét profonde ” from L’ Attaque 
du Moulin or any of the enchanting arias of Félicien from Le 
Réve.. . .The electrical method would be of the greatest value in 
conveying an adequate impression of the remarkable aspects 
of Bruneau’s orchestration as exemplified in the Preludes to 
LD’ Enfant Roi and L’Attaque du Moulin or the exquisite Siz 
chansons a danser.—Ancre, London. 

(409) Segovia and Thibaud.—Several months have elapsed 
since the wonderful Segovia guitar record (H.M.V. D.1255) was 





issued. When are we to have some more of this great artist’s 
beautiful playing ? And when are we to have Thibaud in 
Saint-Saéns’s Havanaise? This record is long overdue, as 
anyone who has recollections of the ancient Pathé will bear 
out.—J.C.W.C., London, 8.W.17. 

(410) Re-recording.—The current version of the Overture to 
the Magic Flute recorded by Columbia (ref. article on Sir 
Thomas Beecham in the October number) is an electric recording 
though the record still bears the old number L.1001.—D.Y., 
London, S.W.2. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


[Answers must be written briefly on separate slips and forwarded 
to THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W.1, as early in 
the month as possible.] 


(393) Best Records Wanted.—(a) Second Suite in F major 
(Gustav Holst). The only version obtainable is by the Life 
Guards (Vocalion K.05082), which is quite satisfactory. The 
recording is, of course, not of the electrical standard, but this is 
not always a virtue in this class of music. There were formerly 
versions by the Coldstream Guards (H.M.V. C.1165-6) and also 
by the Scots Guards (Velvet Face), both of which were good 
according to older standards. The former, however, seems to 
have been ‘“ cut-out’? in 1926, as it was omitted from the 
following year’s Catalogue. 

(6) The Merchant of Venice Suite (F. Rosse). The most 
complete version is the two Columbia discs (L.1510—11), that 
will be found most adequate. The only detail, not to my 
liking, is the rather hurried tempo at which the ‘‘ Doge’s March” 
is taken by Maclean. This fault is not apparent in the Mayfair 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C.1033). In some ways this version, 
naturally being on one disc is not so complete as the above, 
seems superior to the Columbia. I am afraid at the present 
time of writing (March) no electrical issue has appeared that 
has succeeded in replacing for my ear the above two older 
versions. 

(c) Ruy Blas Overture (Mendelssohn). Columbia have 
recently issued a most adequate and effective performance 
of this Overture by the B.B.C. Orchestra (9278). 

This being in the “ Dark Blue” section is splendid value 
for the price, although I feel the interpretation is not quite 
the ideal one—good though Percy Pitt proves himself. 

(d) Il Trovatore Selection. The scarcity of a really good 
orchestral selection from this opera seems most remarkable, 
because there is not one I can really recommend. The more 
numerous band arrangements are better, the best being, in my 
opinion, the Silver Stars Band (Regal G.1022). The 
‘* Miserere ’’ in this selection, occupying the entire side of one 
disc, is given almost complete. This rather places this record 
above the other more mutilated versions. 

(e) Ombra mai fu (Largo) (Handel). For a good many years 
my favourite and best record of the “‘ Largo” has been the 
Kirkby Lunn (H.M.V. D.B.506). I originally bought it single- 
sided, but is now coupled with “ He shall feed His flock,” 
which is equally perfectly sung. The only thing that rather 
‘dates ”’ this record is the rather ‘‘ reedy ’’ character and tone 
of the organ accompaniment, not what we are accustomed to 
at the present time, but the organ is not too obtrusive. 
Among the recent electric recordings the Maartje Offers 
(H.M.V. D.A.816) is easily the finest, except that the accom- 
paniment is not what Handel would have approved of. 
However, I do not think this record is very much superior to 
the first-named Kirkby Lunn, because, if a new pressing is 
obtained, the reduction of scratch makes it easily a record 
that will not soon be bettered in spite of the period of recording. 
Although not required by the present query the record by 
Caruso (H.M.V. D.B.133) has always been considered the most 
moving and dramatic ‘“‘Largo’”’ obtainable; but I think the 
milder contralto voice is preferable to the tenor one.—D.W.C., 
Salisbury. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum, 


All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the 
paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and address must be given. 
A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the munu- 
script is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the 
publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 
by correspondents. } 
COMPLIMENTS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—The newspapers here have recently given 
accounts of the most wonderful increase in the sales of records, 
etc., and the profits made by the Gramophone manufacturers 
at home. 

Do they realise how much of their improved trade should 
be attributed to the foresight and endeavour of you and your 
associates in establishing The Gramophone Society and Paper 
to encourage the appreciation of good music. 

Wishing The Society and Paper all success, 

Yours faithfully, 
S. FreLp1ne. 

Wellington, N.Z. 

[Of course they do, bless them.—Ep. | 


VOLUME AND QUALITY. 
(To the Editor of Tue GRamopHoNe.) 


Dear Srr,—May I be allowed a line or two to comment cn 
two letters that appeared under this heading in the corre- 
spondence columns of your March number? 

The subject of fibre needles I will pass over. Your corre- 
spondents, Mr. Dunne and Mr. Howarth, disagree apparently 
as to the value of these, and I gladly leave future discussion 
to them. 

Mr. Howarth is, of course, quite right in saying that loud 
steel needles wear out records quicker than anything else. But 
in my review of ‘“‘ The Valkyrie’ I did not feel it necessary 
to repeat such an obvious truth. Aiming solely at the best 
reproduction I could get, I found by experiment that loud 
steel gave me the best results under the conditions existing in 
my fiat. These conditions were a large (new) H.M.V. table 
model, a No. 4 sound-box and a medium sized room. [I listened 
to the records both inside and outside that room. 

Now Wagner is a “ beefy ’’ composer, a heavy-weight with a 
good punch. And the harder he hits the better we like it pro- 
vided he does not lay us senseless on the floor. A soft steel 
needle reproduces admirably in many ways, but one is conscious 
that it does not use the resonance possibilities of one’s machine 
to the full. Wagner does not become a vigorous light-weight, 
but a heavy-weight suffering from debility. A medium needle 
is better, and this I often use, but the loud needle is best of 
all. Wagner, at a climax, demanded the utmost from his 
instruments, and if I am to retain the illusion of a performance 
I must demand the utmost from my machine. The effect is 
trying inside my room, and outside I have either to sit on an 
uncomfortable chair in the passage or in an unwarmed room 
beyond. Furthermore, the labour of changing records is in- 
creased. This is my misfortune (a misfortune that I share with 
many gramophiles), but it can’t be helped. The improvement, 
not in mere noise, but in real, massive tone, makes it worth 
while. 

The records are certainly very loud, and for this reason I 
like to take them in smal! doses—at home. In a large hall 
I would gladly sit out the lot. I remarked on this loudness in 
my review, but my observation must not be taken to mean that 
I want them ‘‘ toned down.’’ I should welcome even louder 
records, in theory, but until I move into my castle in Spain 





I should not buy them; they would not be a practical proposi- 
tion at present. 

It will, of course, be understood that these remarks only 
apply to Wagner records and others in which “ weight’ is 
essential. I am not in favour of very loud chamber music, for 
instance, and for chamber music I almost invariably use a 
medium needle. 

Yours faithfully, 

London. P. L. 


(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—While agreeing with most of that which Mr. 
Dunne has written regarding the merits of electric recording, 
I fail to see why he should have spoilt his arguments by drag- 
ging in an uncomplimentary reference to “ fibre fans,’’ who 
are surely the last people in the world likely to object to 
volume in their records. Moreover, in my experience, people 
do not use fibres to get less volume, but more quality. 

I am quite with Mr. Dunne in deprecating the cry for less 
volume, because I feel that most of your correspondents on 
this subject have been ‘‘ barking up the wrong tree.’’ It is 
not the volume itself which is troubling them so much as the 
defects in recording which volume discloses. Mr. Luff, for 
instance, writes of ‘‘ crouching beneath the baton of Sir 
Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall.”’ If he has really made the 
comparison implied by these words he must realise that he has 
no combination of record, needle or sound-box capable of giving 
a reproduction, even in a small room, of anything like the 
volume of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. It is not, therefore, 
the loudness of the orchestra to which he really objects, but the 
effect of its being too near, which has nothing to do with 
volume, but is caused by imperfect focussing in the recording, 
due, probably, to faulty placement of the microphone. 

Some years ago I wrote to THz Gramopnone outlining a 
theory, which was perhaps not then so widely accepted as it 
appears to be now, that the ideal at which to aim was the effect 
one obtains when sitting well back in the concert room. A 
parallel may be drawn between the functions of the gramo- 
phone and the camera. Each of them receives the impression 
of a wide and distant object and reduces it to such a focus 
that the result gives to ear or eye at close quarters some sug- 
gestion of the size and perspective of the original. Can anyone 
doubt but that it is the object of the manufacturing companies 
to produce records and instruments which will do something of 
this kind, and can be listened to in comfort in an ordinary 
room. Mr. Dunne is probably quite right in his supposition 
that lots of people who are not in asylums still listen to their 
gramophones in this way. Apart from any other considera- 
tions, they might object to spend the winter months with their 
sitting-room doors wide open. They might even fail to be 
convinced by his argument that his records are not too loud, 
but that he goes into another room to listen to them. Instead 
of adopting these spartan methods let us encourage the experts 
to eliminate recording faults, rather than to mask them by 
reducing volume, which is in itself a good thing. They are 
entitled to more gratitude than they get for the wonderful 
results they are already giving us. To take only one instance: 
Anyone who has heard the Poltronieri Quartet play recently 
at the Molian Hall could scarcely fail to be struck with the 
extraordinary fidelity with which the recorders had caught, 
not only the style, but the distinctive tone of the Quartet, in 
the Boccherini record just issued by the N.G.S. Records like 
this do enable us to repeat to some extent the pleasure of the 
original performance, which, after all, is the only true standard 
by which to judge recording. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
LionEL GILMAN. 

P.S.—Mr. Dunne states that ‘‘ you cannot get more volume 
out of a record than has been put into it.’’ Has he discovered 
a way of determining how much has been put in, and when you 
are getting it all? 
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(To the Editor of THz GRaMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Apropos this controversy about trams. Let me 
here state with every emphasis that had the old horse-’buses 
been equipped with the pneumatic tyre, no tram would ever 
have been run successfully on the road. The pneumatic tyre 
killed the tram; not the motor vehicle, per se. 

This leads me to another point which is not generally appre- 
ciated. In Mr. Dunne’s very admirable letter, he states that 
the ‘‘ phenomenal prosperity of the gramophone trade is 
admittedly due in the main to electrical recording.’’ Far more 
important than this has been the wonderful reduction of 
‘‘scratch.’”? That was the reason for Columbia’s first 40 per 
cent. dividend. The general public’s attitude was concerned far 
more about ‘‘ scratch ’’ than about the vitality of the repro- 
duction. And while I am about it I should like to bestow 
honour where it is overdue. Edison Bell were the first people 
to give the public the practical results of their experiments in 
the reduction of surface noise. The re-introduced Velvet Face 
records were at that time far and away ahead of any other 
record in this respect. Progress has been made since those 
days, but the gramophone public have much to thank Edison 
Bell for in their epoch-making effort. 

Yours faithfully, 


FREDERIC JACKSON. 
Gosport. 


RECORD STORAGE. 
(To the Editor of Taz GramopHons.) 


Dear Sir,—I can assure you that Mr. Boumphrey is mis- 

taken in asserting that records cannot be stored vertically in 
a hot country. 
My first batch of records were bought in Quetta in March, 
1925. They have stood two hot weathers in’ Baluchistan (not 
excessively hot, but 110 degrees in the shade is quite enough), 
two biting cold winters up there, six months in England, and 
the tail end of last hot weather in Delhi, including the mon- 
soon. These unfortunate discs have therefore been through 
every variation from dry heat to damp heat, dry cold to damp 
cold, plus two long sea voyages. 

Out of curiosity | have just tried them for warping, and find 
it negligible. The reason for this encouraging state of affairs 
is that I have followed the system advocated by your Expert 
Committee in the January number . Ever since purchase these 
records of mine have been stored in tin boxes, 12} ins. square 
by 6 ins. wide. Each record is kept in a separate manilla 
envelope, and, as your Expert Committee say, one need only 
pull each envelope a few inches upwards to extract the disc. 
With numbered envelopes and a short index pasted inside the 
lid any record can be found at once. 

These boxes can be made by any good tin trunk maker, and 
with a strip of leather all round the inside of the lid are air- 
tight and dust-proof, two very necessary qualifications out 
here. Each box holds 35, and costs about £1. The records 
stand vertically, and till a box is full it can be packed with 
books or music. Pianoforte music is just the right size, and 
my Beethoven Sonatas are now propping up Lamond’s version 
of one of them. 

The advantage of having small boxes each containing about 
35 records is very great to anyone who has to travel much, as 
one or two such boxes can go into a trunk containing clothes. 
It is now nearly three years since I started this system, during 
which time I have not had a single record cracked, and only 
one with a small chip taken out. Considering the methods of 
transport one has often to employ out here, this is a pretty 
good ‘‘ chit”? to the method evolved by your Expert Com- 
mittee, though I cannot help feeling pleased with myself for 
having devised and adopted the same system so long ago. 


Yours faithfully, 


V. W. S. LeatHERDALE. 
Delhi. 





VIOLINS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—In my youth I spent many years violin playing, 
associated with a number of professional violinists, attended 
orchestral concerts conducted by Hallé, Richter, Wood, etc., 
until 1914. A sickness which has confined me to the house 
for more than ten years came upon me, and my association 
with the musical world ceased. 

Five years ago I became possessed of a good gramophone, 
secured a number of Red and Black label violinist records and 
many orchestral symphonic records, the illusion being most 
felicitous. 

Then came the ‘‘new process ’’; the ‘‘ Good Friday Music ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Marche Slav ”’ being the first I heard. The tone to 
me was awful; one listener remarked, ‘‘ The violins sound like 
tin fiddles,’’ and this tone I subsequently saw described in Tue 
GRAMOPHONE as electric edge. 

Afterwards Heifetz, Kreisler, Thibaud and others recorded 
in the ‘‘ new process ’’ without the ‘‘ tin fiddle’ effect; the 
orchestras still maintained it. 

Last week a violinist played for me on a good instrument 
fitted with a wire string, and, lo and behold, there was the 
edge or tin fiddle. A professional pianist present made the 
statement that So-and-So (a very well known violinist) ‘‘ always 
uses the wire string for orchestral work and gut for solo.”’ 

The point I stress in the first part of my letter is that I was 
conversant with the tone of the violin with the gut string, and 
my ear has not become accustomed to the metallic sound I 
heard last week. 

Yours faithfully, 


Anti CacopHony. 
Liverpool. 


SOUND-BOX AND PICK-UP. 
(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Epitor,—Reproduction of records is a matter for hear- 
ing, and a judgment consequent upon hearing. It is a separate 
matter to venture an opinion as to the causes of superiority 
or inferiority of two different methods of reproduction. 

To lead off in both these matters may bring along interesting 
criticism. 

As between electrical pick-up and acoustic sound-box, both 
of the best, to my judgment, I at present am of the opinion 
the acoustic sound-box reproduction is much superior, the 
timbre both of instruments and voices being more real, with 
the nuances of refinement, so important in the case of virtuosi, 
that are so elusive or easily impaired. The results with the 
pick-up are impoverished at low volume, and progressively 
coarsened in timbre as the volume is increased. 

My inference of the chief reason for this is that there is a 
definitely limited content on the record, within the scale of 
reproduction of which’ the best possible result can be obtained 
by a needle in a sound-box working direct with an acoustic 
amplifier. 

The pick-up, working with electrical amplification outside the 
definite limited scale of the record, gives the distortion and 
coarsening of timbre consequent upon such enlargement. 

Why I infer a definitely limited content on record is that the 
microphone reduces to the scale of its possible reception, losses 
occur in the train of electrical transmission to the cutting 
stylus on the wax, reduction is imposed by the controller to 
prevent ‘‘ tearing the wax” at forte passages, mechanical 
losses occur with the cutting stylus, losses occur in matrix 
making and pressing of records, and beyond this progressive 
reduction to the final scale there is an accretion of imper- 
fections that make for potential noises extraneous to the music, 
that at their minimum of audibility, within the definite scale, 
become apparent upon enlargement outside that scale. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wri11am S. Witp 
Clapham. 
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A HINT. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1r,—Ever since I first procured a gramophone two 
years ago I used steel needles for all records, and became more 
and more troubled by record wear, most of my records being of 
the massive orchestral type. Any incursions into the realm of 
the fibre needle were always discontinued owing to constant 
break-down on the steel-worn records. I have, however, just 
succeeded in getting over this ‘‘ break-down ’’ difficulty com- 
pletely, and the manner is as follows. 

First of all, my gramophone is a new type H.M.V. table 
grand, with No. 4 sound-box. With the worn records I found 
it necessary to reduce the weight on the record to about 4 ozs. 
The needles used were E.M.G. doped fibres. The record was 
played through twice, repointing and replacing the fibre after 
each break-down and brushing the record thoroughly each 
time. The record was then played through again with an 
Edison Bell Electric Chromic steel needle, and again carefully 
brushed. 

After this treatment not one of my records has failed to 
play right through on one point. I cite as examples the second 
side of ‘‘ Siegfried’s Funeral March ’’ (H.M.V. D.1092) and 
the finale of the ‘‘ 1812’ Overture (H.M.V. C.1281), both of 
which had reached the stage of making very unpleasant noises 
with steel needles, and much blast. They have now been given 
a new lease of life. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Hocgarts Forsyta. 

Westcliff-on-Sea. 


H.M.V. MODEL NO. 202 WITH FIBRES. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Srr,—With reference to your Expert Committee’s comments 
on the ‘“ Orthophonic ’’ sound-box, I should like to say that I 
have lived with this model since November 25th, and it has 
now replaced the accumulated litter of 15 years’ gramo- 
phonage for all types of recordings. 

To begin with, f had trouble with ‘ chatter,”’ but this was 
removed very easily by correct tuning. 

The stylus-bar pinions are pivoted in magnetised ball- 
bearings, which require extremely careful adjustment. 

My music room is 20 ft. by 14 ft. and 11 ft. high; long fibres 
for ‘‘ Valkyries’ and short fibres for ‘‘ Leners ’’*—provided 
a tension weight of 2 ozs. be properly balanced—give me all 
the volume required. 

I will gladly send my cheque for £10 10s. in exchange for a 
better sound-box ! 

Yours faithfully, 
E. S. Gunton. 
(Original member, N.G.S.) 
Bristol. 


* N.B.—A thick pad on the turntable is necessary, when 
short fibres are used, otherwise they slant sideways. 


MINIATURE SCORES. 
(To the Editor of Tue GramMopHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—The Rev. John D. Sinclair’s letter on miniature 
scores is stimulating. The transposing system is a relic of the 
days when various crooks were used on the horns and trumpets, 
and clarinets in different keys were used. Now that the B flat 
clarinet, the B flat trumpet and the F horn are fast becoming 
the only surviving instruments of their class, there seems to 
be no good reason why they should not be written for at 
concert pitch in future. But the bass flute, cor anglais and 


small clarinet must remain transposing instruments, as they 


are always played by flautists, oboists and clarinettists re- 
spectively, and the fingering must remain the same. No 
account need be taken of the double bass, piccolo, heckelphone 
or contrafagotto, as octave transpositions should give nobody 
trouble. The use of the tenor clef could also be abandoned. 
Saint-Saéns, in his Cello Concerto, wrote the solo part entirely 
in the F and G clefs. The alto clef for the viola would have 
to remain; unless the G clef were used, the notes sounding an 
octave lower, but this would be confusing... . 


Yours faithfully, 
Henry S. GERSTLE. 
New York. 


THE GRAMOPHONE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—When living in England I remember periodical 
outbursts by various musicians that the gramophone was ruin- 
ing music in England. We very often heard it said that we 
were living on tinned and bottled music, and I often agreed 
with them before coming here. 

I live in a city where opportunities for hearing first-class 
music are very rare. Now and again a star artist happens 
along, but is heralded by an excess of trumpet blowing that 
by the time the artist appears one is heartily sick of his name. 

During my first- week in this country I heard the following 
works:—Elgar, Enigma Variations; Beethoven, String Quar- 
tet; Bach, Jesu, Priceless Treasure; Tchaikovsky, Pathetic 
Symphony; Harold Samuel playing Bach, and Mendelssohn’s 
Hear my Prayer, from the Temple Church. This, I suggest, 
is a good complement for one week, and since being here six 
weeks I have heard ten times as much music as in a year in 
England—and all through the gramophone. 

English people take their music as a matter of course. 
Here everyone has his gramophone and keeps himself up-to- 
date with the latest records from England, and, strange to 
say, he very rarely buys dance music. I have heard some 30 
to 40 gramophones here, and only once have I heard jazz. 

The gramophone is even more of a boon in the up country 
dorps, which are like small English hamlets, often the in- 
habitants not seeing a man from a town for weeks. They all 
have their gramophone and collection of records. 

The gramophone is the greatest boon which has been brought 
to the Colonies for many a long day, and I am sure is carrying 
on its educational work in many other far away corners of the 
earth. 

If this is the way the gramophone is killing music, well, let 
it go on killing. 

Yours faithfully, 
SterHen C. CHANTLER. 


[This comment from the organist of Grahamstown Cathedral 
tallies with many reports that we receive from other parts of 
South Africa and of Rhodesia.—Ep. | 





NEW RECORDS 


The name of Alfred Imhof Ltd. is a SAFE guarantee 
that any record supplied by them is absolutely new and 
unplayed. 

Throughout the world gramophonists ask no SAFER 
guarantee than that which is implied by the reputation of 


Afred Imhof. 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


SEE PAGE X. 

















